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DOUBLE-DECKED  MARKETING !  Pictured  here  is  a  double-decked  market  basket  that 
shoppers  wheel  around  self-service  stores.  Filling  these  market  baskets  with  canned 
foods  is  the  purpose  of  the  “tested-idea”  campaign  American  Can  Company  runs 
in  the  magazine,  ‘‘Super  Market  Merchandising”.  These  practical  ideas  on  canned- 
food  selling  help  super  market  managers  move  more  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


QUICKER  PEELIN8 


cosr 


Leaders  in  the  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  —  the 
men  who  aim  to  give 
finer  quality  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  —  have 
warmly  welcomed  this 
economical,  waste 
saving  machine. 


THE  CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 


HAMACHEK 


FEEDER 


DISTRIBUTO  R 


Designed  for  use  by  canners  who  realize  that  to  offer  the 
choicest  products  at  attractive  prices  operating  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  For  over  5  years  this  practical  machine  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any 
ordinary  peeler. 

SPEEDY  and  CONSTANT  in  OPERATION 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  will  give  you  a  higher  yield 
per  ton,  will  do  a  quicker  job  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
vegetables.  And,  it  cuts  trimming  cost  in  half. 

BUILT  for  WORK 

A  sturdy  machine  constructed  to  run  steadily  doy-in-and-day- 
out.  Powerful  enclosed  splosh-proof  motor  with  V-belt  drive. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  for  high-speed  moving  parts  and  Zerk 
Alemite  push-type  lubrication.  Oil  and  grease  seals  for  roller 
bearings.  Smooth  finish. 

Cut  Costs,  Increase  Profits  and  Improve  Quality  vrith  the 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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-  ./  /  (Sprague-Sells  Division) 

/y  HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  ol  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  reason  for  these  savings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 
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KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  I 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A.-^3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

CANNED  FOODS  ARE  “PREFERRED”  IN  DEFENSE- 

BUT 

this  season's  experience  tells  you  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  mach¬ 
inery  and  supplies  necessary  to  produce  your  packs. 

Be  Sure  of  Delivery  of  machinery  and  materials  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  food  supply  to  feed  our  own  American  people,  our 
armed  forces  and  the  hungry  of  Europe. 

Determine  what  you  need — must  have — to 
produce  your  packs  for  this  and  next  season 
and  place  your  orders  for  machinery  and 
supplies  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
takes  time  to  produce  them  and  your  ma¬ 
chinery  or  supply  house  must  hold  your 
orders  to  get  priority  releeuses  on  materials 
to  fill  them. 

Right  now,  when  plant  operations  emphasize  weaknesses  in 
production  lines  and  other  needs,  is  the  time  to  determine  your 
requirements  for  this  and  next  season,  and  to  place  your  orders. 

Tell  both  O.P.M.*  and  the  Canning  Industry  Defense  Committee* 
what  you  need  to  get  release  on  materials  to  fill  your  orders. 

ACT  NOW !  DON'T  DELAY !  Or  you  may  go  without. 

*OHice  of  Production  Managment,  5314  Social  Security  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^Canning  Industry  Defense  Committee,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Contributed  by — 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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The  case  of  the  man  with  3  ears 


3«  A  CALL  TO  CONTINENTAL  quickly 
brought  an  expert  from  the  Research  Dept, 
and  an  engineer  to  Mr.  Holbrook’s  plant. 
They  helped  plan  a  suitable  layout  and 
helped  put  up  the  all-important  first  pack. 


OUR  MEN  soon  solved  the  first 
of  the  “three  ear”  problems.  They 
showed  the  canner  the  correct  length 
of  ear  to  pack  for  the  can  being  used. 
Now  for  the  second  problem. 


m 


V  •  all  “THREE  EAR”  WORRIES 
ended  when  next  our  men  showed 
him  which  ear  was  at  best  matur¬ 
ity  for  com  on  the  cob  packing. 
Now  Mr.  Holbrook  has  no  ears  to 
worry  about.  The  right  ears  went 
to  market — as  sales  are  proving. 


S*  “how  mu«h  brine  should  I  use?’’ 
asked  Holbrook.  Brine,  of  course,  was  im¬ 
portant  for  sterilization  of  the  com.  They 
gave  him  the  proper  formula.  Now  they 
were  really  getting  somewhere.  • 


This  case  is  typical  of  ; 

hundreds  of  canning 
problems  solved  every  year 
by  Continental.  Have  you 
any  problems?  Just  call  us  in. 


*The  facts  of  this  story  are  taken 
from  an  actual  case  history  in  our 
files.  Names  are  necessarily  fictitious. 


I  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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More  on  priorities — if  you  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  canners  who  has  had  trouble  in  getting 
necessary  repair  parts,  new  machinery  or  sup¬ 
plies — and  the  number  is  larger  than  you  might 
suppose — you  will  not  tire  at  our  repeated  efforts  to 
explain  this  problem.  And  if  you  are  among  those 
who,  luckily,  have  met  no  such  jams  in  the  midst  of 
your  busy  canning  season,  you  will  be  patient  with  this, 
and,  we  hope,  will  carefully  note  some  points  that  will 
help  you  in  the  event  such  a  sudden  call  comes  to  you. 

The  chief  bottle-neck,  to  use  a  badly  overworked 
expression,  is  to  make  the  canners,  individually  and 
collectively,  realize  the  position  they  must  take  if  they 
expect  help  in  their  troubles.  And  let  us  add  here 
that  this  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  present  fast 
waning  canning  season,  but  carries  over  and  through 
next  year’s  season,  and  possibly  into  the  1943  season. 
Remember  that  these  supply  sources  cannot  just  reach 
up  to  a  shelf,  and  take  down  what  you  need,  put  your 
name  on  it  and  start  it  on  its  way  to  you.  They  have 
to  make  these  things,  and  that  is  where  the  supply- 
man’s  troubles  come  in,  because  he  cannot  get  the 
materials  required  to  make  the  things,  if  they  are  on 
the  priorities  list,  and  most  of  them  are,  unless  the 
makers  can  show  that  they  are  required  in  the  line  of 
defense  preparation  or  maintenance.  As  a  rule  that 
is  based  upon  whether  or  not  you  have  orders  for 
Government  requirements.  But  inasmuch  as  you  are 
packing  foods  that  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
whole  great  effort  you  are  in  a  preferred  position,  and 
will,  we  believe,  get  all  that  is  necessary  to  continue 
that  important  effort.  Even  if  you  now  have  no 
definite  Government  orders  for  the  goods  you  have  on 
hand,  or  are  prepared  to  produce,  the  goods  will  be 
wanted,  and  the  object  is  to  keep  you  on  the  producing 
hne.  The  canned  foods  are  the  important  considera- 
t-on.  Army  regulations  (laws)  at  least  prevent  the 
laying  of  goods  too  far  ahead,  and  probably  other 
‘"ranches  of  the  Government  also;  but  there  can  be  no 
Question  as  to  the  need  of  all  such  goods,  either  for 
"“e  armed  service  or  for  popular  consumption,  which, 
^  0,  must  be  taken  care  of.  So  those  orders  will  come 
'  iong  as  the  need  arises,  and  you  must  keep  your  plant 
■ "  good  physical  condition  to  continue  their  production, 
that  sense  you  are  just  as  much  in  the  army  as  the 
ys  in  camp ;  you  are  behind  the  Quartermasters’  De- 
^  .rtments,  and  they  depend  upon  you. 

Possibly  the  following  from  a  letter  received  in 
^  iswer  to  our  recent  efforts  to  elucidate  this  may  help 
set  you  straight.  It  is  from  one  of  the  industry’s 
«le  thinkers  in  the  supply  line.  He  says : 


“The  situation  now  is  that  in  order  to  obtain 
material,  the  machinery  man  must  swear  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  if  it  is  not  covered  by  a  special 
priority  order,  such  as  P-17.  We  have  written  our 
customers,  whom  we  are  more  or  less  sure  have 
some  Government  orders  of  some  kind,  and  they 
have  come  back  to  us  and  say  that  they  cannot 
give  us  any  definite  information,  although  they 
feel  sure  that  some  of  their  output  is  going  to 
the  Government.  Some  assume  an  attitude  as  if 
we  were  impertinent  in  asking  for  this  informa¬ 
tion,  stating  that  of  course  equipment  for  food  is 
essential  and  should  have  a  high  rating.  Much  as 
we  may  feel  inclined  to  agree,  this  still  is  not 
sufficient  basis  on  which  we  can  make  an  affidavit 
to  our  material  supplier  to  the  effect  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  which  we  are  ordering  the  material 
will  be  used  for  supplying  a  Government  contract. 

“The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  for  their  own 
good,  canners  should  make  every  possible  effort, 
even  if  it  involves  some  time  and  trouble,  to  give 
their  suppliers  accurate  and  detailed  information 
regarding  any  specific  Government  orders  they 
may  have  which  we  can  use  as  a  basis  to  certify 
that  the  equipment  for  which  we  in  turn  are  buy¬ 
ing  materials  is  to  be  used  for  defensive  purposes. 
Otherwise,  what  is  coming  is  a  set-up  under  which 
we  will  be  unable  to  accept  an  order  unless  this 
order  is  accompanied  by  a  priority  certificate, 
which  the  customer  has  himself  obtained  from 
the  0PM.” 

If  you  need  now,  or  see  that  you  will  need  repairs 
or  new  machinery  to  maintain  production  the  balance 
of  this  year,  or  for  next  year,  we  advise  you  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  office  of  0PM,  setting  forth  the  exact 
nature  of  your  business,  and  the  requirements,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  point  out  that  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  place  these  orders  early,  as  it  will  take  your 
suppliers  much  time  to  make  and  have  ready  these 
supplies.  Then  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  0PM  to 
the  Canning  Industry  Defense  Committee,  which  as 
you  know  has  been  set  up  to  expedite  these  very 
matters.  This  Committee  is  working  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  with  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell 
as  secretary,  and  you  will  find  their  assistance  very 
much  worth  while.  This  coordinates  the  efforts  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  confusion  and  delay  which  would 
result  if  every  individual  attempted  to  secure  priorities 
on  his  own  account.  If  you  have  ever  gone  to  Wash- 

( Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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Distribution  of  Food  Manufacturers'  Sales:  1939 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  U.  S.  Department 


CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  (INCLUDING 
CANNED  SOUPS) 

Primary  channels,  1939. — Almost  six- 
tenths,  56.6  percent,  of  the  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables  (including 
canned  soups)  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1939  were  sold  to  wholesalers 
and  jobbers;  20.6  percent  were  marketed 
through  wholesale  selling  organizations 
owned  and  operated  by  manufacturers; 
and  13.8  percent  went  direct  from  plants 
to  retailers  for  resale.  In  addition,  5.4 
percent  were  produced  for  export,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  was  direct  from 
plants  to  buyers  in  other  countries. 
Relatively  small  amounts  were  sold  from 
point  of  production  to  industrial  users 
or  consumers  at  retail. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  this  industry  consisted  of  2,007 
establishments  with  value  of  products  for 
the  year  1939  amounting  to  $587,343,024 
(preliminary  figure).  Of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  1,931,  with  products  valued  at 
$576,908,716,  reported  the  distribution  of 
their  sales.  Sales  and  intra-company 
transfers  of  these  1,931  plants  amounted 
to  $602,953,000.  Sales  as  shown  for  this 
industry  may  differ  from  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Receipts 
for  contract  work  are  included  in  value 
of  products  but  not  in  sales;  (2)  sales 
are  affected  by  changes  in  inventory  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year ; 
(3)  in  a  few  instances,  sales  were  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  selling  price 
rather  than  value  of  products;  and  (4) 
some  plants  in  the  industry  purchase  and 
sell  goods  which  they  do  not  process. 
The  latter,  included  in  sales  but  not  in 
value  of  products,  amounted  to  $12,048,- 
000  in  1939. 

Sales  through  brokers,  1939. — Of  the 
1,931  plants  reporting  an  analysis  of 
their  sales,  667  reported  the  use  of 
brokers  in  negotiating  the  sale  of  their 
entire  output.  In  addition,  513  indicated 
a  portion  of  their  products  handled  in 
this  manner.  Considering  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  brokers  were  instrumental  in 
finding  a  market  for  approximately  40.0 
percent  ($230,859,000)  of  the  total  value 
of  products. 

PICKLED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES  AND  VEGETABLE 
SAUCES  AND  SEASONINGS 

Primary  channels,  1939. — More  than 
one-half,  55.4  percent,  of  the  pickled 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  vegetable 
sauces  and  seasonings  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1939  were  sold  to  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers;  16.0  percent  were 
marketed  through  manufacturers’  own 
wholesale  branches;  and  approximately 
one-fifth,  19.6  percent,  went  direct  from 
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plants  to  retailers  for  resale.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  2.5  percent  of  the  total  1939  out¬ 
put  was  sold  from  point  of  production  to 
industrial,  commercial,  and  other  users. 
Relatively  small  amounts  were  produced 
for  export  or  sold  to  consumers  at  retail. 

This  industry,  as  reported  by  the 
Census  of  Manufactures,  consisted  of 
377  establishments  with  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  year  1939  amounting  to 
$72,637,388  (preliminary  figure).  Of 
this  number,  370,  with  products  valued 
at  $72,253,637,  reported  an  analysis  of 
their  sales.  Sales  and  intra-company 
transfers  of  these  370  plants  amounted 
to  $77,533,000.  Sales  may  differ  from 
value  of  products  for  several  reasons: 
(1)  Sales  are  affected  by  changes  in  in¬ 
ventory  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year;  (2)  in  some  instances,  sales 
were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  selling 
price  rather  than  value  of  products;  and 
(3)  some  plants  in  the  industry  purchase 
and  sell  goods  which  they  do  not  process. 
The  latter,  included  in  sales  but  not  in 
value  of  products,  amounted  to  $2,666,000 
in  1939. 

Sales  through  brokers,  1939. — Of  the 
370  plants  reporting  an  analysis  of  their 
sales,  12  reported  the  use  of  brokers  in 
negotiating  the  sale  of  their  entire  out¬ 
put.  In  addition,  117  indicated  a  portion 
of  their  products  handled  in  this  manner. 
Considering  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
brokers  were  instrumental  in  finding  a 
market  for  approximately  20  percent 


Canned  and 
dried  fruits 
and 

vegetables! 


CHANNEL  (1,931  plants) 

Totel  sales  . $602,9.53,000 

Interplant  transfers  .  9,26.5,000 

Sales  to  or  through  own  wholesale 

branches  .  124,004,000 

Sales  to  or  through  own  retail  stores....  4,730,000 

Sales  to  industrial,  commercial, 

etc.  users  .  8,133,000 

Sales  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers .  340,411,000 

Sales  to  export  intermediaries .  11,831,000 

Sales  to  retailers  for  resale .  82,980,000 

Sales  to  household  consumers .  80.5,000 

Export  sales  direct  to  buyers  in 

other  countries  .  20,794.000 

Percent  .  100.0 

Interplant  transfers  .  1..5 

Sales  to  or  through  own 

wholesale  branches  .  20.6 

Sales  to  or  through  own  retail  stores .  .8 

Sales  to  industrial,  commercial 

etc.  users  .  1.3 

Sales  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers .  56.5 

Sales  to  export  Intermediaries .  2.0 

Sales  to  retailers  for  resale .  13.8 

Sales  to  household  consumers .  .1 

Export  sales  direct  to  buyers  in 

other  countries  .  3.4 


($14,246,000)  of  the  total  value  of 
products. 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Primary  channels,  1939. — Almost  two- 
thirds,  65.1  percent,  of  the  salad  dress¬ 
ings  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1939  were  marketed  through  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  owned  and  operated  by 
manufacturers  (35.4  percent  went 
through  manufacturers’  own  retail  out¬ 
lets,  and  29.7  percent  were  sold  through 
manufacturers’  own  wholesale  branches). 
In  addition,  more  than  one-fifth,  22.2 
percent,  were  sold  to  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  and  12.2  percent  to  retailers  for 
resale. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  this  industry  consisted  of  134 
establishments  with  value  of  products 
for  the  year  1939  amounting  to  $48,941,- 
846  (preliminary  figure).  Of  these 
establishments,  126,  with  products  valued 
at  $47,668,797,  reported  the  distribution 
of  their  sales.  Sales  and  intra-company 
transfers  of  these  126  plants  amounted 
to  $50,015,000.  Sales  as  shown  for  this 
industry  may  differ  from  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Sales  are 
affected  by  changes  in  inventory  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year;  (2) 
in  a  few  instances,  sales  were  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  selling  price  rather  than 
value  of  products;  and  (3)  some  plants 
in  the  industry  purchase  and  sell  goods 
which  they  do  not  process.  The  latter. 


Picklisl 
fruits  and 
vegetables^ 
(370  plants) 

Salad 
dressings 
(126  plants) 

Preserves, 
jams, 
jellies, 
and  fruit 
butters 
(171  plants) 

Quick- 

frozen 

foods 

(36  plants) 

$77,533,000 

$50,015,000 

$40,312,000 

$10,318,000 

3,733,000 

905,000 

1,055,000 

12,437,000 

14,841,000 

1,306,000 

592,000 

(») 

17,686,000 

1,931,000 

240,000 

3,218,000 

992,000 

42,923,000 

11,101,000 

23,977,000 

6,178,000 

485,000 

5,000 

151,000 

15,202,000 

6,130,000 

10,561,000 

1,449,000 

458,000 

12,000 

141,000 

52,000 

364,000 

53,000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4.8 

2.2 

10.2 

16.0 

29.7 

3.2 

6.7 

(*) 

35.4 

2.5 

.5 

8.0 

9.6 

55.4 

22.2 

69.5 

59.9 

.6 

(‘) 

.4 

19.6 

12.2 

26.2 

14.1 

.6 

(‘) 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.1 

!  Includes  canned  soups. 

^  Includes  vegetable  sauces  and  seasonings. 

®  Combined  with  sales  to  retailers  for  resale  to  avoid  disclosure. 
*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 


TABLE  1.— VALUE  OF  SALES  BY  PRIMARY  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION:  1939 
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included  in  sales  but  not  in  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  amounted  to  $2,829,000  in  1939. 

PRESERVES,  JAMS,  JELLIES,  AND 
FRUIT  BUTTERS 

Primary  channels,  1939.  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  six-tenths,  59.5  percent,  of  the 
preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  butters 
oroduced  in  the  United  States  in  1939 
were  sold  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
and  one-fourth,  26.2  percent,  went  direct 
from  plants  to  retailers  for  resale.  In 
addition,  8.0  percent  were  sold  from 
point  of  production  to  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  other  users.  Sales  through 
wholesale  selling  organizations  owned 
and  operated  by  manufacturers  amounted 
to  3.2  percent  of  the  total  1939  output. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures,  this  industry  consisted  of  171 
establishments  with  value  of  products  for 
the  year  1939  amounting  to  $38,025,559 
(preliminary  figure).  Sales  and  intra¬ 
company  transfers  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  amounted  to  $40,312,000.  Sales  as 
shown  for  this  industry  may  differ  from 
value  of  products  for  several  reasons: 
(1)  Receipts  for  contract  work  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  value  of  products  but  not  in 
sales;  (2)  sales  are  affected  by  changes 
in  inventory  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year;  (3)  in  some  instances, 
sales  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
selling  price  rather  than  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  (4)  some  plants  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  purchase  and  sell  goods  which 
they  do  not  pi’ocess.  The  latter,  included 
in  sales  but  not  in  value  of  products, 
amounted  to  $2,183,000  in  1939. 

Sales  throitgh  brokers,  1939. — Of  the 
171  plants  reporting  an  analysis  of  their 
sales,  four  reported  the  use  of  brokers 
in  negotiating  the  sale  of  their  entire 
output.  In  addition,  53  indicated  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  products  handled  in  this 
manner.  Considering  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  brokers  were  instrumental  in  find¬ 
ing  a  market  for  approximately  23  per¬ 
cent  ($8,676,000)  of  tbe  total  value  of 
products. 

QUICK-FROZEN  FOODS 

Primary  chatmels,  1939. — Almost  six- 
ienths,  59.9  percent,  of  the  quick-frozen 
foods  produced  in  the  United  States  in 


1939  were  sold  to  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers,  and  14.1  percent  went  direct  from 
plants  to  retailers  for  resale.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  5.7  percent  were  marketed 
through  wholesale  selling  organizations 
owned  and  operated  by  manufacturers. 
Sales  from  point  of  production  to  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  and  other  users 
amounted  to  9.6  percent  of  the  total  1939 
output.  A  relatively  small  amount  was 
sold  direct  from  plants  to  consumers  at 
retail. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures,  this  industry  consisted  of  36 
establishments  with  value  of  products 
for  the  year  1939  amounting  to  $10,107,- 
442  (preliminary  figure).  Sales  and 
intra-company  transfers  of  these  plants 
amounted  to  $10,318,000.  Sales  as  shown 
for  this  industry  may  differ  from  value 
of  products  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
Sales  are  affected  by  changes  in  inven¬ 
tory  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year  1939;  (2)  in  a  few  instances, 
sales  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
selling  price  rather  than  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  (3)  some  plants  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  purchase  and  sell  goods  which 
they  do  not  process.  The  latter,  included 
in  sales  but  not  in  value  of  products, 
amounted  to  $405,000  in  1939. 

Sales  through  brokers,  1939. — Of  the 
35  plants  reporting  an  analysis  of  their 
sales,  12  reported  the  use  of  brokers  in 
negotiating  the  sale  of  their  entire  out¬ 
put.  In  addition,  ten  indicated  a  portion 
of  their  products  handled  in  this  manner. 
Considering  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
brokers  were  instrumental  in  finding  a 
mai’ket  for  approximately  49  percent 
($4,974,000)  of  the  total  value  of 
products. 

Sales  and  number  of  plants  for  the 
industries  covered  by  this  report  are 
analyzed  by  primary  channels  in  table  1. 

TRENDS:  1929-1935-1939 

In  order  to  effect  direct  comparisons 
with  the  1929  and  1935  censuses,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  combine,  in  table  2,  the 
five  industries  covered  in  this  report. 

Compared  with  previous  census  periods 
for  which  similar  data  are  available, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  continue  to  be 
the  predominant  channel  through  which 


TABLE  2.— VALUE  OF  SALES  BY  PRIMARY  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION:  1939,  1935,  AND  1929 

PERCENT 

1939  OF  SALESi 


CHANNEL 

Amount 

Percent 
of  sales 

19352 

1929 

Total  sales  . 

. $744,962,000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'ales  to  or  through  own  wholesale  branches . 

.  153,180,000 

20.6 

22.1 

16.3 

'ales  to  or  through  own  retail  stores . 

.  22,416.000 

3.0 

3.2 

2.3 

ales  to  industrial,  commercial,  etc.  users . 

.  14,514,000 

1.9 

2.3 

4.0 

ales  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers''* . 

.  437,062,000 

58.7 

59.7 

67.6 

'ales  to  retailers  for  resale . 

.  116,322.000 

15.6 

12.6 

9.5 

■-ales  to  household  consumers . 

1,468,000 

.2 

.1 

.3 

Total  sales  amounted  to  $594,505,000  in  1935, 

and  $744,160,000 

in  1929. 

-  Revised  for  comi)arative  purposes. 

®  Includes  sales  to  export  interme<liaries. 

The  data  in  this  report  were  (jathered  as  part  of  the  1939  Census  of  Manufactures  but  were 
•ompiled  and  published  by  the  Census  of  Business.  All  1939  fiprures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
evision.  Similar  studies  were  made  coverins  the  years  1929  and  1935 

Reports  similar  to  this  are  heine:  issue<l  on  a  number  of  other  industries  after  which  a  final  report 
'vill  present  more  comprehensive  information  coverinpc  all  Industries. 


1 1929 — Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930  ;  Distribution  of  Sales  of  ManufacturinK  Plants. 
~  1935 — Census  of  Business,  1935  ;  Distribution  of  Manufacturers’  Sales. 


manufacturers  dispose  of  the  products 
of  these  industries,  although  a  decrease 
is  noted  (from  67.6  percent  in  1929  to 
58.7  percent  in  1939).  Sales  from  point 
of  production  to  industrial,  commercial 
and  other  users  also  decreased  (from  4.0 
percent  in  1929  to  1.9  percent  in  1939). 
In  contrast,  increases  are  noted  in  sales 
to  selling  organizations  owned  and 
operated  by  manufacturers  (wholesale 
branches  from  16.3  percent  in  1929  to 
20.6  percent  in  1939;  and  retail  outlets 
from  2.3  percent  in  1929  to  3.0  percent 
in  1939).  Sales  direct  from  plants  to 
retailers  for  resale  increased  from  9.5 
percent  in  1929  to  15.6  percent  in  1939. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  the  results  shown  in  table  2  without 
further  reference  to  the  individual  in¬ 
dustry  analyses  given  in  tabl6  1. 

Table  2  compares  sales  by  channels  in 
1939,  1935,  and  1929.  For  comparative 
purposes,  interplant  transfers,  export 
sales,  and  sales  not  allocated  to  usual 
channels  have  been  omitted. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

(As  constituted  for  purposes  of  the 
Census  of  Manufacturers) 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  (INCLUDING 
CANNED  SOUPS).  —  Embraces  estab¬ 
lishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  or  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  the  canning  of  soups  (except 
chicken  soup,  which  is  classified  in  the 
“Poultry  Dressing  and  Packing,  Whole¬ 
sale”  industry). 

PICKLED  FRUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  AND  VEGETABLE  SAUCES 
AND  SEASONINGS.  — Includes  estab¬ 
lishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pickled  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  relishes,  vegetable  sauces,  and 
vegetable  seasonings. 

SALAD  DRESSINGS.  —  Embraces 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salad  dressings. 

PRESERVES,  JAMS,  JELLIES, 
AND  FRUIT  BUTTERS.  — Emhxuces 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  preserves,  jams,  jellies, 
and  fruit  butters. 

QUICK  FROZEN  FOODS.— Embraces 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
quick-freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  ultimate  delivery  to  the  consumer  in 
a  frozen  state. 

BOOST  SHRIMP 

Following  their  usual  custom,  an  ef¬ 
fectively  illustrated  folder  in  color,  this 
time  presenting  interesting  facts  and  a 
host  of  appetizing  ways  in  which  to  serve 
Canned  Shrimp,  accompanied  the  latest 
dividend  checks  of  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  to  over  52,000  stockholders  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  enclosure  titled  “Sea  Food 
at  its  Finest — Canned  Shrimp”  stresses 
the  convenience  and  availability  of  the 
product  throughout  the  year,  tells  of  the 
healthful  qualities  of  this  tasty  Shell 
Fish,  and  its  distribution  comes  at  a 
time  when  thousands  of  retail  stores  will 
be  featuring  the  product. 
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CONTRACTS 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


WEBSTER  says,  “A  contract  is  an  agreement 
between  two  people  to  do  certain  things.” 
Others  refer  to  a  contract  as  the  highest  form 
of  an  expression  of  free  will.  In  democracies,  con¬ 
tracts  are  sacred  things,  as  witness  the  world  wide 
designation  of  Germany  during  World  War  I  as  a 
nation  not  to  be  trusted  because  of  their  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  (another  form  of  breaking 
a  contract) .  Contracts  in  the  canning  trade  have  often 
been  violated  by  buyers  when  their  purposes  were  well 
served  by  such  violations,  and  canners  have  taken  their 
licking  but  they  have  not  enjoyed  it.  Lest  we  forget, 
remember  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
canned  foods  that  have  been  sold  on  future  contracts 
by  canners  at  a  specified  price;  the  markets  have 
weakened,  spots  have  been  lower  in  price  at  canning 
time  than  futures,  and  all  contracts  have  been  revised 
downward. 

It  has  taken  World  War  II  to  open  a  new  phase  of 
this  age  old  struggle  between  canner  and  buyer.  Now 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  as  far  as  the  canner  is 
concerned.  Prices  are  advancing,  goods  are  scarce 
and  getting  scarcer.  Buyers  are  alert  to  insist  on  all 
possible  deliveries  against  contracts  as  written.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  canners  expect  nothing  else. 
Here’s  a  new  angle  however. 

Under  date  of  August  18th,  a  well  known  canner 
writes  his  trade  substantially  as  follows; 

BLANKETY  BLANK  PRICE  CHANGE 
“When  we  announced  opening  prices  and  began 
contracting  Blankety  Blank  vegetables,  we  had 
hoped  to  hold  the  line  at  last  year’s  prices.  Our 
action  in  so  doing  is  ample  evidence  that  we  were 
trying  to  keep  the  line  priced  as  reasonably  as 
possible  to  permit  free  selling  for  you  at  a  profit. 

“It  has  since  developed  that  raw  material  cost 
on  two  items  in  our  line  are  much  higher  than  we 
anticipated.  Prices  on  fancy  grades  in  regular 
packs  have  increased  sharply  in  the  past  thirty 
days  and  even  with  a  slight  advance  in  price, 
Blankety  Blank  items  will  not  be  out  of  line  com¬ 
petitively  with  general  market  offerings. 

“We  are  accordingly  asking  all  of  our  Blankety 
Blank  customers  to  accept  increases  of  5  cents  per 
dozen  on  two  items  we  have  told  you  have  experi¬ 
enced  decidedly  higher  costs  for  raw  materials 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

“Relying  on  the  co-operation  of  our  customers 
under  the  extremely  difficult  conditions  we  are 
meeting,  we  will  invoice  these  two  items  men¬ 
tioned  at  this  advance,  effective  immediately.  We 
thank  you  in  advance  for  your  co-operation.” 

THE  BLANKETY  BLANK  COMPANY 
Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
dumped  in  the  laps  of  an  industry  already  starting  to 
bog  down  from  the  weight  of  responsibilities,  real  and 
fancied,  that  beset  it.  While  considering  the  situation 


in  the  light  of  past  canceled  contracts  by  buyers,  no 
direct  comparison  can  be  made.  We  may  as  well  admit 
that  surplus  stocks  depress  markets  notwithstanding 
heavy  costs  for  raw  materials.  It  would  always  be 
the  height  of  something  or  other  to  enforce  delivery 
of  foods  in  cans  at  prices  higher  than  the  existing 
market.  Therefore  contracts  are  disregarded  in  event 
of  declining  markets  and  the  action  is  taken  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  buyer  and  seller  alike.  The  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  the  retail  dealer  benefit,  all  parties 
to  the  transaction  are  satisfied. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  retail  buyers  contracting  (?) 
placing  future  orders  find  they  are  priced  lower  than 
the  contract  or  agreed  on  price,  they  in  turn  pass  the 
savings  on  to  their  customers  or  make  an  additional 
profit.  In  the  instance  I  have  described,  wholesale 
buyers  were  tendered  a  price  in  the  spring  that  would 
govern  deliveries  in  the  fall  or  so  they  supposed.  They 
in  turn  based  their  selling  prices  to  retailers  on  this 
future  contract  and  booked  substantial  orders  against 
fall  deliveries.  Retailers  placed  orders  for  the  goods 
as  offered  and  did  not  place  other,  additional  orders  to 
insure  delivery  of  goods  for  their  trade.  Nor  were 
they  ever  supposed  to  do  this. 

Now  the  seller  says  that  the  costs  of  raw  materials 
have  been  higher  than  he  anticipated,  that  the  buyer 
will  not  suffer  in  the  market  because  of  a  suggested 
advance  of  five  cents  per  dozen  in  the  cost  of  the  goods. 
And  the  seller  assumes  further  that  the  buyer  will 
co-operate  and  allow  the  billing.  No  intimation  can 
be  found  that  the  goods  will  not  be  delivered  except 
at  the  advanced  costs,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  pro¬ 
rate  delivery,  the  whole  letter  is  written  around  the 
theme,  the  goods  cost  us  more  to  produce  than  we 
thought  would  be  the  case,  we  made  a  mistake  in 
pricing  them  to  you,  will  you  please  help  us  out  and 
pay  more  for  them! 

Just  as  politics  make  strange  bedfellows,  so  do  un¬ 
usual  conditions  prompt  new  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
many.  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  canner  would  willingly 
agree  to  pay  a  substantial  amount  in  excess  of  one  at 
which  he  had  contracted  to  buy  a  steam  boiler  for  the 
engine  room.  If  he  had  bought  a  thousand  cases  of 
product  he  had  sold  but  did  not  pack  I  doubt  if  he 
would  pay  five  cents  a  dozen  more  than  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  the  goods,  especially  if  he  had  in  turn 
sold  them  at  a  price  based  on  that  which  he  expected 
to  pay.  His  need  for  the  boiler  or  the  thousand  cases 
of  goods  might  dictate  his  attitude  toward  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  asked  but  he  would  not  like  it.  Nor 
would  he  do  more  business  if  he  could  help  doing  so, 
with  those  who  jacked  the  price  on  him. 

Early  in  the  year  this  column,  as  it  has  time  and  time 
again,  urged  canners  to  refrain  from  making  firm 
prices  for  future  delivery  until  they  could  be  assured 
of  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  make  them.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  always  advocated  such  relations  between 
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a  canner  and  his  customers  that  they  would  think  of 
him  as  a  primary  source  of  supply  for  all  possible 
needs.  Had  this  been  the  attitude  of  the  canner  who 
is  now  upping  prices,  no  buyer  would  have  sold  against 
S.  A.  P.  prices  for  future  delivery  to  retail  trade,  no 
buyer  would  have  been  disappointed  on  having  to  pay 
more  than  the  agreed  on  price  for  goods  now  to  be 
delivered. 

The  principle  of  taking  your  customers  into  your 
confidence  is  fine,  but  the  time  to  do  it  is  before  firm 
prices  are  made  against  which  they  in  turn  quote  to 
their  customers.  Few  if  any  buyers  nowadays  buy  on 
speculation  alone,  the  majority  at  once  attempt  to  book 
goods  for  delivery  on  arrival  after  packing,  to  retail 
trade.  In  all  such  cases,  no  buyer  can  be  blamed  in  the 
least  for  asking  the  canner  to  deliver  goods  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  future  contract.  You  may  argue  that  the 
standard  canners’  future  contract  carry  clauses  allow¬ 
ing  for  sales  to  the  government  sometimes  works  hard¬ 
ships  on  the  buyer  but  no  such  clause  was  in  the  con¬ 
tract  we  refer  to.  This  as  far  as  we  can  see  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  more  for  goods  to  be  delivered  than  the 
price  agreed  on  in  the  spring.  No  matter  if  a  bad 
bargain  was  made  by  the  canner,  good  common  sense 
would  indicate  that  the  contract  should  be  lived  up  to. 
Furthermore  suppose  this  plea  by  the  canner  in  ques¬ 
tion  fell  on  responsive  ears;  suppose  one  canner  after 
another  felt  for  some  good  reason  that  he  should 
have  more  for  his  pack  than  the  price  at  which  he 
agreed  to  sell  it.  Let  Del  Monte,  Libby,  Dole,  Minne¬ 
sota  Valley,  Stokely  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders  de¬ 
termine  to  raise  prices  irrespective  of  contracts,  how 
long  before  we  would  have  chaos  in  the  industry,  I  ask 
you? 

For  the  good  of  all  canners,  this  attempt  to  abrogate 
contracts  should  be  scotched  in  the  bud!  Better  to 
have  no  goods  at  all  than  to  not  know  what  those  you 
have  bought  will  finally  cost  you!  If  any  canner  has 
even  considered  actions  such  as  I  have  outlined  in  this 
article,  let  him  reconsider  his  proposed  plans  and  final¬ 
ly  decide  not  to  execute  them.  State  secretaries  ought 
to  inquire  among  their  members  as  to  their  ideas  in 
this  connection  and  then  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
any  such  failure  to  live  up  to  one’s  word. 

The  world  is  in  a  crazy  enough  state  as  it  is  without 
canners  in  any  considerable  number  adding  to  the  woes 
if  mankind  here  in  the  United  States.  Let’s  face  mat¬ 
ters  as  they  are,  however,  and  remember  that  we  have 
ourselves  to  live  with  for  a  long  time  even  if  we  do  get 
iway  with  something  on  our  unsuspecting  neighbors 
•nee  in  a  while.  The  way  of  a  democracy  is  still  that 
f  making  one’s  word  as  good  as  one’s  bond.  If  goods 
-re  sold  in  the  spring  at  a  fixed  price,  let’s  deliver  them 
n  the  fall  at  the  price  agreed  on  even  though  raw  ma- 
erials  have  advanced  more  than  we  expected  they 
vould.  Next  spring  or  the  year  after  or  the  year  after 
hat  we  may  want  to  sell  our  goods  again  to  the  same 
arties  from  whom  this  fall  we  think  we  might  get  a 
ittle  more  if  we  tried  hard  enough.  Let’s  play  the 
ame  as  long  as  we  can  so  that  every  night  we  can  look 
'^very  man  with  whom  we  do  business  in  the  eye  and 
ell  the  world  to  go  to  a  hotter  place.  Your  sales  and 
rofits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 


Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WATCHING  WASHINGTON 

ARMY  BIDS — The  Army  has  gotten 
its  requirements  of  fruits,  thanks  to 
California,  but  responses  to  bids  on  other 
products  have  been  disappointing. 

Wisconsin  came  through  fairly  well  on 
peas  and  Maine  did  nicely  on  corn,  but 
too  many  canners  have  too  high  price 
ideas  on  this  latter  product,  when  90 
cents  for  extra  standard  cream  style 
would  put  nice  profits  into  any  canner’s 
pocket,  still  many  bids  received  were  far 
in  excess  of  this  price. 

It  was  thought  that  probably  Walsh- 
Healy  requirements,  although  most 
canned  items  are  exempt  from  them,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lack  of  bids. 
But  it  seems  that  the  larger  firms,  whose 
contracts  often  exceed  $10,000  and  who 
operate  under  Walsh-Healy  provisions 
have  responded  nicely  to  the  call  for  bids, 
whereas  the  smaller  canner  whose  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  for  lesser  amounts,  have 
not  responded  in  the  way  desired. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be 
commended  in  the  manner  with  which  it 
has  responded  to  the  Army’s  invitations 
to  bid  on  its  canned  foods  requirements. 
Uncle  Sam  means  to  see  that  his  “boys” 
are  well  fed,  and  it  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  canner  to  contribute  fully  to  this 
cause.  If  they  do  not,  and  they  have  not, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  he  may  resort  to 
other  means  that  will  wipe  out  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  afforded  of  doing  a  good 
business  with  him  at  fair  prices.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  canners. 

Bids  received  by  San  Francisco  office: 
Apricots — Opened  August  12.  Bids  at 
reasonable  prices  were  not  adequate  to 
cover  requirements.  Remainder  was 
negotiated  for  in  the  open  market. 

Asparagus — Opened  August  20.  All 
bids  rejected.  Most  prices  quoted  made 
this  item  a  non-essential  luxury. 

Cherries — Opened  August  15.  Require¬ 
ments  covered  by  bids. 

Peaches — Opened  August  16.  Invita¬ 
tion  provided  for  both  Clingstone  and 
Freestone  peaches  and  befoi’e  bids  were 
opened  it  was  discovered  that  Army  speci¬ 
fications  on  Freestone  were  incorrect  and 
canners  could  not  meet  them,  conse¬ 
quently,  bids  on  this  type  were  with¬ 
drawn.  The  result  was  that  awards  were 
made  on  the  reasonably  priced  Cling¬ 
stone.  A  new  invitation  was  issued 
August  25,  together  with  new  specifica¬ 
tions,  for  Freestone.  The  opening  will  be 
September  2  and  it  is  expected  that 
responses  will  be  adequate  for  our 
requirements. 

Pears — Opened  August  18.  Complete 
requirements  covered  by  invitation  plus 
some  negotiation. 

Dried  Canned  Prunes — Opened  August 
19.  Complete  requirements  covered  by 
invitation  plus  some  negotiation. 
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By  Presidential  order  a  super  board, 
headed  by  Vice-President  Wallace,  was 
formed  August  28th,  to  determine  how 
the  nation’s  supply  of  materials,  power, 
fuel  and  other  commodities,  shall  be 
divided  between  military  needs  and 
civilian  population. 

Other  members  of  the  board,  to  be 
known  as  the  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocation  Board,  will  be:  William  S. 
Knudsen;  Sidney  Hillman;  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War;  Frank  Knox, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  OPACS,  and  Harry  L. 
Hopkins.  Inasmuch  as  Vice-President 
Wallace  is  not  expected  to  give  his  full 
time  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board, 
Donald  M.  Nelson  is  named  Executive 
Director  and  will  become  head  of  0PM, 
Division  of  Priorities,  which  will  pass 
upon  applications  by  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  seeking  priority  rights  to  limited 
supplies  of  materials.  Douglas  C.  Mac- 
keachie  is  expected  to  become  Director 
of  Purchases  of  0PM,  the  position  va¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Leon  Henderson  will  head  a  separate 
division  set  up  in  0PM  to  be  known  as 
the  Division  of  Civilian  Supply.  EMward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  will  no  longer  serve 
as  head  of  the  Priorities  Division. 


Salmon — Opened  August  18.  Awards 
made  on  entire  requirements  of  red 
salmon.  Medium  reds  and  Chums  are 
still  being  packed  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  requirements  of  these 
two  species  to  be  covered. 

Tuna  —  Opened  August  14.  Army 
getting  its  share  of  the  pack  and  it  is 
expected  requirements  will  be  completely 
covered. 

Bids  received  by  the  Chicago  office: 

Peas — Opened  August  19.  This  was 
the  second  invitation  for  the  Army’s 
annual  requirements  and  awards  were 
not  adequate  to  cover  these  requirements. 
However,  the  response  was  decidedly 
better  than  the  original  invitation. 

Corn — Opened  August  20.  Response 
disappointing  in  most  sections.  Maine 
was  the  only  State  offering  its  full  share. 
It  is  hoped  balance  of  requirements  will 
be  covered  by  negotiation  but  probably 
another  invitation  will  be  issued  to  be 
opened  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Tomatoes — Opened  August  22.  Re¬ 
sponse  was  very  disappointing. 

Tomato  Juice — Opened  August  22.  Not 
enough  to  cover  requirements. 

Catsup  —  Opened  August  22.  Not 
enough  to  cover  requirements. 

Lima  Beans — Opened  August  21.  Not 
enough  to  cover  requirements. 

Stringless  Beans — Opened  August  21. 
Not  enough  to  cover  requirements. 

Beets — Opened  August  21.  Quite  well 
covered  by  invitation  and  negotiation. 


OTHER  ITEMS:  Spinach,  Sauerkraut, 
Pumpkin  and  Sweet  Potatoes — Opened 
August  25.  These  items  will  have  to 
be  checked  later  as  the  awards  have  not 
been  made. 

PRIORITIES — Delay  in  the  issuance 
of  blanket  priority  ratings  for  the  26 
industries,  which  would  include  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  would  indicate  that  a 
number  of  snags  have  been  hit,  which 
cannot  successfully  be  overcome. 

These  blanket  ratings  are  a  nice  way 
out  of  a  mess,  but  it  is  felt  that  they 
will  not  work  out  satisfactorily  for  the 
reason  that  the  more  progressive  and 
alert  firms  making  application  might  get 
much  more  materials  than  they  actually 
need,  while  others  would  go  without 
entirely. 

Thought  is  being  given,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  O.P.M.  which  would  include 
canners  and  canning  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  people,  to  study,  recommend  to  and 
generally  advise  O.P.M.  in  solution  of  tha 
situation  affecting  the  industry. 

SUCCESSFUL  BIDDERS 

Successful  bidders  and  prices  at  which 
awards  were  made  for  canned  cherries 
for  supplying  the  entire  Army  of  the 
United  States  awarded  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  General  Depot,  Fort  Mason,  Calif., 
August  20th. 

Cherries,  No.  10  (gallon)  cans:  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  2,000  doz.  cans  @  $9.00.  George 
D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.,  1,250  doz. 
cans  @  $8.73  less  114%.  Libby  McNeill 
&  Libby,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  625  doz. 
cans  @  $8.25.  L.  H.  Parke  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  1,000  doz.  cans  @  $8.55. 
Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon, 
613  doz.  cans  @  $8.35  less  2%.  Paulus 
Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon,  437 
doz.  cans  @  $8.35. 

Cherries,  No.  214  (quart)  cans:  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
8,898  doz.  cans  @  $2.55.  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  32,- 
046  doz.  cans  @  $2.35.  Libby  McNeill 
&  Libby,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  4,400  doz. 
cans  @  $2.40.  Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co., 
Salem,  Oregon,  610  doz.  cans  @  $2.50  less 
2%. 

WISCONSIN’S  RESPONSE  TO  PEA  BIDS 

When  bids  on  Army  pea  requirements 
were  opened  at  Chicago  on  August  19th, 
it  developed  that  bids  had  been  submit¬ 
ted  by  55  Wisconsin  canners  for  some¬ 
thing  over  350,000  cases  of  peas.  The 
total  quantity  of  bids  submitted  from  the 
entire  country  was  something  less  than 
900,000  or  slightly  under  the  Army  re¬ 
quirements.  Most  of  the  bids  were  for 
No.  2  tins  and  comparatively  few  No. 
10s  were  offered. 
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DEFENSE  ORDERS  GET  PRECEDENCE 

Action  taken  August  27  by  E.  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Director  of  Priorities, 
Office  of  Production  Management,  re¬ 
quires  all  manufacturers  and  producers 
to  exempt  Defense  orders  subject  to  a 
few  specific  limitations,  even  if  it  pre¬ 
vents  or  delays  deliveries  on  non-Defense 
orders  or  Defense  orders  of  the  lower 
preference  rating. 

This  new  regulation  No.  1  defines  De¬ 
fense  orders  and  sets  a  formula  similar 
to  that  now  used  in  the  Pig  Iron  Priority 
order  and  applies  to  all  manufacturers, 
producers,  distributors  and  dealers  in 
whatever  category  and  to  both  domestic 
and  Lease-Lend  orders. 

The  general  framework  for  priority 
compliance  is  laid  down  so  that  future 
orders  issued  by  the  Division  will  merely 
cite  Regulation  No.  1  and  will  not  repeat 
the  full  text  of  the  requirements.  Specific 
provisions  of  any  existing  or  future  order 
issued  by  the  Director  of  Priorities  will 
control  however  when  in  conflict  with 
general  provisions  Regulation  No.  1 
When  no  conflicts  occur,  Regulation  No. 
1  will  apply  to  priority  orders  in  all 
cases. 

An  informal  summary  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  follows: 

(1)  A  system  is  provided  under  which 
any  defense  customer  for  any  material, 
who  is  unable  to  place  his  order  satisfac¬ 
torily  or  whose  order  is  delayed,  may 
bring  this  matter  formally  before  the 


Director  of  Priorities,  who  will  take 
appropriate  action. 

(2)  The  director  may  assign  prefer¬ 
ence  ratings  to  orders  which  have  been 
placed  or  which  have  not  been  placed, 
and  he  may  also  issue  binding  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  deliveries,  without  as¬ 
signing  preference  ratings. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  defense 
orders  on  hand  must  so  schedule  his  pro¬ 
duction  that  deliveries  under  defense 
orders  will  be  made  on  the  dates  required. 

(4)  Delivery  dates  specified  in  defense 
orders  must  not  be  earlier  than  required. 

(5)  Any  allocations  of  material 
ordered  by  the  director  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  preference  ratings 
which  may  have  been  assigned  to  deliv¬ 
eries  under  particular  contracts  or  pur¬ 
chases  and  in  such  cases  specific  alloca¬ 
tions  will  take  precedence  over  individual 
preference  rating  certificates  or  blanket 
ratings. 

(6)  Intra-company  deliveries,  except 
when  otherwise  specified,  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  restrictions  which  may 
apply  to  inter-company  deliveries. 

(7)  Accumulation  of  excess  inventories 
is  prohibited. 

(8)  All  records  required  to  be  kept  by 
priority  orders  are  to  be  open  to  audit 
and  inspection  by  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management. 


(9)  Any  person  making  willful  false 
statements  may  be  deprived  of  deliveries 
of  material.  In  cases  where  such  action 
is  warranted,  the  director  may  also 
recommend  criminal  prosecution  under 
Section  35  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Persons  who  feel  that  compliance  with 
the  order  would  subject  them  to  excep¬ 
tional  and  unreasonable  hardship  may 
appeal  to  the  Director  of  Priorities. 


BOXES  FOR  41  STANDARD  CANS 

At  the  request  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  through  the  Division  of  Sim¬ 
plified  Practice  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  has  submitted  a  proposed 
revision  of  sizes  for  corrugatefl  and  solid 
fibre  shipping  boxes  to  care  for  the  41 
standard  fruit  and  vegetable  cans  recom¬ 
mended  as  standard,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  September  1st,  1940,  and  has  asked 
for  the  approval  of  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  users  and  other  interested 
parties. 


FSCC  WANTS 

Freestone  Peaches,  Bartlett  Pears, 
Canned  Prunes,  Italian  type.  Tomato 
Puree,  Tomato  Paste,  California  Sar¬ 
dines  and  New  England  Sardines  are 
among  the  items  upon  which  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has 
asked  bids  during  the  week. 


SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  REGRADER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Split  Load  Pea  Regrader  accomplished  what  no  other  pea  grader  on 
the  market  accomplished.  It  splits  the  load  so  as  to  get  quadruple  capacity  on  the  screens,  and 
regrades  the  split.  No  other  grader  that  we  know  of  regrades  the  split,  as  it  is  a  patented  feature. 
Furthermore,  this  grader  is  built  to  set  in  the  same  space  as  your  old  Colossus  Grader. 

THE  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  BERLIN,  WIS. 

“/I  Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant’^ 
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HURFF  PLANT  DAMAGED  BY  STORM 


1 

THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

TENNESSEE — Too  much  rain  re¬ 
ported  reducing  prospects  to  70%  of 
1940. 

OHIO — Majority  report  golden  pack 
yielding  about  same  as  1940  but  later 
corn  much  less  due  to  damage  from 
heat  and  lack  of  moisture.  Spotty  re¬ 
ports  of  fair  progress  100%  to  125% 
of  1940.  Also  spotty  reports  of  some 
fields  damaged  to  failure. 


A  wind  storm  of  cyclonic  proportions 
swept  through  the  Tri-State  area  August 
25th,  killing  at  least  one  pei’son  and  in¬ 
juring  many  others.  Five  smoke  stacks 
on  the  Edgar  F.  Hurff  plant  at  Swedes- 
boro,  New  Jersey,  were  blown  down, 
injuring  a  number  of  employees  and  kill¬ 
ing  George  Hemple,  about  35,  a  milkman, 
who  was  passing  by  in  a  truck,  and  the 
country  proper  was  badly  damaged.  The 
storm  cut  a  ten  mile  path  through 
Northern  Delaware,  jumped  across  the 
Delawai-e  River  into  the  Swedesboro  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  rose  and  then  hit 
again  in  the  section  about  Woodbridge. 

MARK  EWALD  DEAD 

Mark  Ewald,  who  in  1912  organized 
the  Olympia  Canning  Company  at 
Olympia,  Washington,  died  on  August 
19th.  Mr.  Ewald  was  well  known  in 
canning  circles,  both  State  and  National, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  association 
work.  He  served  as  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1933  and  that  same  year  was 
President  of  the  Northwest  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  also  noted  for  the 
development  of  special  canning  ma¬ 
chinery,  particularly  the  Ewald  pear 
peeling  machine. 

ROBINS  APPOINTS  COAST 
REPRESENTATIVE 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  canning  machinery  manufacturers 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  appointed 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Company,  206 
First  Street,  San  Francisco,  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  West  Coast. 

Walter  King,  President  of  King  Sales, 
and  the  members  of  his  progressive  sales 
force,  have  done  some  nice  business  on 
the  Coast  for  Robins  during  the  past 
several  months,  which  has  resulted  in 
this  appointment. 

GRADES  FOR  LEMON  JUICE 

Tentative  U.  S.  Standards  of  Grades 
for  canned  Lemon  Juice,  effective  July 
1,  1941,  have  been  developed  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  are 
designed  to  serve  as  a  convenient  basis 
of  sale  in  wholesale  transactions  and  for 
determining  the  loan  values  of  hypothe¬ 
cated  stocks,  and  will  also  form  a  basis 
for  the  official  grading  of  the  product. 

Interested  parties  are  asked  for  com¬ 
ments  and  constructive  criticism  of  the 
Standards  before  promulgation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

LONE  TREE  EXPANDS 

Lone  Tree  Olive  Lands,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  is  reaching  out  into 
northern  California  for  stocks  of  olive 
oil.  An  office  is  to  be  opened  at  Oroville 
and  oil  will  be  manufactured  at  the 
Hazen  plant  at  Corning,  both  important 
olive  growing  centers. 


TOMATOES 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  August  25  —  Just 
starting  to  pack.  August  almost  complete 
failure. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  August  23  —  We  have 
not  packed  300  cases  to  date.  Will  be  the 
middle  of  September  before  we  will  pack 
any  tomatoes.  It  was  so  dry  before  we 
got  tomatoes  in  fields  on  July  1st.  Our 
crop  is  going  to  be  short. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  August  23 — We  believe 
will  run  about  80  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  Tomatoes  on  high  ground  were 
injured  by  dry  weather. 

CORN 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  August  25 — Sweet 
Corn:  Damaged  at  least  25  to  30  per 
cent. 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  MAINE,  August  23 — We 
have  about  300  acres  and  expect  to  start 
packing  about  September  5th  against 
September  23rd,  1940.  Crop  looks  good. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO  August  26  —  Ban¬ 
tam  Corn:  About  35  per  cent  of  normal. 
White  Corn:  about  40  per  cent  of 
normal. 

CORN  CROP  AND  PACK  PROGRESS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  CORN  CANNERS 
SERVICE  BUREAU  UP  TO 
AUGUST  16.  1941 

August  19,  1941. 

MAINE  —  Majority  report  normal 
progress  with  prospects  up  to  5-year 
average  and  from  100%  to  125%  of 
1940.  Spotty  reports  of  continued  need 
for  rain  and  prospects  90%  of  1940. 

NEW  YORK — Majority  report  prog¬ 
ress  holding  up  to  between  110%  and 
125%  of  1940  but  fear  reduction  due  to 
lack  of  moisture. 

PENNSYLVANIA  —  Majority  report 
reductions  in  yields  due  to  lack  of 
moistui-e  with  yields  and  prospects  on 
golden  60%  to  70%  of  1940  and  fear 
lower  percentage  on  late  corn.  Spotty 
reports  of  yields  and  prospects  90%  of 
1940. 

MARYLAND — Majority  report  early 
golden  yields  below  normal  but  100%  to 
110%  of  1940  and  white  corn  prospects 
lower,  down  to  75%  of  1940.  Yields  re¬ 
ported  on  golden — 1%  tons  per  acre; 
‘IVi,  tons  per  acre;  3  tons  per  acre;  3% 
tons  per  acre.  Spotty  reports  normal 
progress  with  prospects  150%  of  1940. 

VIRGINIA — Crop  14  in  satisfactory 
yield  reported  prospects  95%  of  1940. 


INDIANA — Majority  report  progress 
and  prospects  no  better  and  worse  than 
1940  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  damage 
from  excessive  heat.  Typical  report 
golden  pack  completed,  1.79  tons  per 
acre  yield,  too  late  for  rain  to  help  late 
corn.  Spotty  reports  of  improvement 
from  rains  increasing  prospects. 

ILLINOIS — Majority  report  golden 
pack  completed  with  yields  well  above 
1940,  as  high  as  140%.  Rains  reported 
having  helped  late  corn  prospects  to  point 
also  above  1940.  Spotty  reports  of  dam¬ 
age  from  excessive  rains  at  planting  and 
recent  heat  wave  reducing  yields.  Typical 
reports — Yields  around  2  tons  per  acre 
— Bantam  made  85  cases  per  acre,  early 
Cogent  running  52  cases — pi’ospects  im¬ 
proved  above  a  week  ago. 

lOWA-NEBRASKA — Majority  report 
damage  from  heat  and  drought  reducing 
prospects  to  from  75%  to  90%  of  1940. 
Spotty  reports  of  damage  reducing  pros¬ 
pects  to  as  low  as  50%  of  1940.  Other 
spotty  reports  of  recent  rains  having 
helped  to  bring  prospects  up  to  100% 
of  1940. 

MINNESOTA — Majority  report  good 
progress  but  heat  holding  yields  down  to 
90%  of  1940 — need  rain  for  late  corn. 
Spotty  reports  of  yields  to  date  same  as 
1940  and  prospects  good  if  rains  come. 

WISCONSIN — Majority  report  con¬ 
tinued  damage  due  to  lack  of  moisture 
holding  prospects  down  to  65%  to  75% 
of  1940 — prospects  on  late  corn  lower  to 
from  45%  to  60%  of  1940.  Spotty  re¬ 
ports  of  some  help  from  recent  rains 
bringing  slight  improvement  in  pros¬ 
pects.  One  report  of  pack  progress  with 
yield  of  52  cases  per  acre  on  first  %  of 
acreage. 

FAR  WEST — Majority  report  good 
progress  with  prospects  holding  at  from 
90%  to  110%  of  1940.  Heat,  worm  and 
smut  damage  reported  reducing  pros¬ 
pects  in  Montana.  Oregon  estimate 
yields  of  5  tons  per  acre  and  last  irri¬ 
gating  done. 


CANNED  FOOD  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  AUGUST  1st,  1941  (cases) 

From  data  compiled  by  N.C.A.  Division  of  Statistics 

Shipments  Season 

Stocks  Auk.  1st  Shipments  DurinK.Iuly  to  Aur.  1st 


Commodity 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

105,588 

2,269,417 

19,011,796 

13.036,547 

Corn  ... 
Tomato 

Juice . 

....  2,893,417 
....  1,187,271 

145,670 

564,910 

956,789 

1,402,362 

304,577 

610,035 

19.761.312 

12,287,293 

l2 
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OTHER  CROPS 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  August  17 — Pic¬ 
kles:  Yield  good;  about  25  per  cent  above 
normal.  Condition  of  crop  fair.  No 
other  crops  contracted. 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY,  COLO.,  August  22 — 
Cauliflower  and  Green  Peas:  Swept  over 
on  Tuesday,  August  19th,  by  rain  and  a 
severe  hail  storm.  Supplies  of  cauli¬ 
flower  and  green  peas  in  this  valley  are 
reported  to  have  been  severely  reduced. 
Present  reports  indicate  that  the  storm 
completely  destroyed  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  acres  of  cauliflower  in 
the  Fort  Garland-Blanca  area.  Estimates 
of  loss  range  from  an  equivalent  of  three 
hundred  to  flve  hundred  cars,  which  is 
more  than  has  been  shipped  from  the 
entire  San  Luis  Valley  to  date  and  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  one  quarter  of  the 
total  shipments  for  1940.  The  hail  storm 
also  considerably  damaged  four  hundred 
acres  of  green  peas  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley. 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  MAINE,  August  21 — 
Blueberries:  Crop  very  good;  yield  some¬ 
what  more  than  in  a  normal  year.  S.A.P. 
orders  confirmed  90  per  cent  as  compared 
to  30  per  cent  in  former  years.  It  may 
be  necesary  to  prorate  at  end  of  pack. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  August  23  —  Snap 
Beans:  Crop  is  over  and  almost  a  failure 
on  acount  of  dry  weather. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.  CITED 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  case 
currently  concluded,  which  is  of  wide  in¬ 
terest  to  food  products  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  involves  the  C.  F.  Sauer 
Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  an  F.  T.  C.  order  calling  for 
the  firm  to  discontinue  price  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  discriminatory  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  in  the  sale  of  food  products  and 
insecticides  in  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  Sauer 
firm,  in  each  trade  area  served,  sold  some 
of  its  food  products  to  one  or  a  few  pur¬ 
chasers  at  higher  prices  than  to  other 
competing  purchasers,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  differentials  between  such 
prices  varied  from  approximately  5  per¬ 
cent  to  approximately  25  percent,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  food  products  sold  and  the 
purchaser,  or  either.  For  example,  the 
findings  continue,  the  respondent  sold 
some  of  its  food  products  in  the  same 
trade  area  to  retail  chain  grocers  and 
to  wholesale  grocers.  The  respondent’s 
net  price  on  some  such  food  products  was 
found  to  be  lower  to  the  retail  chain  gro¬ 
cer  than  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  retail  chain  grocer 
could  and  did  sell  the  food  products  at 
retail  at  a  price  lower  than  the  wholesale 
grocer  could  purchase  such  products  of 


RED  PITTED  CHERRY  PACK  IN  1941 

The  red  pitted  cherry  pack  in  1941  amounted  to  2,042,614  actual  cases, 
compared  with  3,422,873  cases  in  1940  and  3,154,721  cases  in  1939,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Canner  Association’s  Division 
of  Statistics.  The  figures  are  based  on  a  summary  of  reports  received 
from  all  canners  known  to  have  been  packing  red  pitted  cherries  in  1941. 

The  following  table  shows  detailed  figures  of  the  packs  for  the  three 


I  years : 

i  _ 


i  Region 

!  1941 

No.  2’s 
Cases 

No.  lO’s 
Cases 

Misc. 

Cases 

Total 

Cases 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania . 

98,238 

150,631 

43,892 

292,761 

!  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.... 

755,829 

707,312 

85,071 

1,548,212 

!  Western'  . 

37,179 

140,149 

24,313 

201,641 

Total  . 

891,246 

998,092 

153,276 

2,042,614 

1940 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania . 

307,570 

196,766 

67,264 

571,600 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.... 

1,570,999 

796,868 

67,832 

2,435,699 

Western’  . 

.  100,566 

226,101 

88,907 

415,574 

Total  . . 

.  1,979,135 

1,219,735 

224,003 

3,422,873 

1939 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania . 

.  468,181 

244,396 

54,022 

766,599 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio... 

.  1,488,878 

596,469 

34,529 

2,119,876 

Western'  . 

57,705 

193,820 

16,721 

268,246 

Total  . 

.  2,014,764 

1,034,685 

105,272 

3,154,721 

'  Includes  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Utah. 


like  grade  and  quality  from  the  respon¬ 
dent. 

Commission  findings  are  that  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  advertising  services  and 
facilities  contracted  to  be  furnished  by 
some  customers  in  connection  with  the 
handling  and  sale  of  food  products,  the 
Sauer  company  contracted  to  pay  and 
did  pay  various  amounts  or  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  issued  ci’edit  memoranda  in  amounts 
equal  to  certain  percentages  of  the  net 
prices  charged  by  the  respondent  for 
such  food  products.  For  example,  the 
findings  continue,  a  five  percent  credit 
memorandum  was  granted  a  southern 
chain  organization  on  its  purchases  of 
salad  dressing  while  another  purchaser- 
distributor  of  the  same  product  received 
nothing,  and  ten  percent  was  granted  on 
four  ounce  shipments  of  tea  to  one  organ¬ 
ization  while  others  received  nothing  on 
the  same  amount  of  purchases.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  not  receiving  the  special  allow¬ 
ances  were  found  to  be  competitive  with 
the  compensated  customers  and  were 
ready,  willing  and  able  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  offered  to  furnish  such  services 
and  facilities,  but  their  offers  were  re¬ 
fused  by  the  respondent. 

The  Commission  order  directs  C.  F. 
Sauer  Co.,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
mayonnaise,  salad  dressing,  extracts, 
spices,  tea,  pepper,  or  other  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  cease  and  desist  from  discrimi¬ 
nating,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  price 
of  any  such  products  of  like  grade  and 
quality  by  selling  such  products  to  any 
purchaser  at  prices  materially  different 
from  those  at  which  sales  are  made  to 
any  other  purchaser  where  those  buying 
at  such  different  prices  compete  in  the 
resale  of  such  products,  or  where  the 
effect  is,  or  may  be,  to  injure,  destroy, 
or  prevent  competition  with  any  favored 
purchaser  or  his  customers;  or  from 
otherwise  discriminating  in  price  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  respondent  further  is  ordered  to 
cease  paying  or  contracting  to  pay,  or 
granting  or  allowing,  anything  of  value 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  customer  as 
compensation  or  in  consideration  for  any 
advertising,  promotive,  or  other  services 
or  facilities  furnished  by,  or  through, 
such  customer  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
cessing,  handling,  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
of  any  such  products,  unless  such  pay¬ 
ments  or  allowances  are  available  on  pro¬ 
portionately  equal  terms  to  all  other  cus¬ 
tomers  competing  in  the  distribution  of 
the  products. 

OHIO  DATES 

President  R.  C.  Sharp  has  set  De¬ 
cember  9th  and  10th  as  the  dates  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Canners 
Association.  City  and  hotel  will  be 
named  later. 

PRATT-LOW  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Company, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  reorganized  recently 
under  amended  articles  of  incorporation. 
F.  F.  Hanington,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
president;  John  O.  Owen,  vice-president, 
and  J.  R.  Braden,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales. 
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A  Iways  Dependable  ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


CORRUGATED 


SOLID  FIBRE 


BOXES 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

Ecist  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD . 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 

Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 

Cream  Style  ^ 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double  /  \&— 

Morral  Labeling  Machine  /  ■  I 

and  other  machinery  / 

W^rite  for  catalog  and  - 

further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


THE  1941  DiRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  32nd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


T]H[]e  ILT^rjcinEiD* 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

lanners  Off  The  Market  Until  Packs  Are 
Further  Developed — Worried  About  Futures 
— Lack  Of  Labor  A  Big  Problem — Without 
A  Very  Late  Fall  And  Good  Weather  Packs 
Will  Be  Very  Disappointing — Official  Crop 
Summary. 

MARKET  SUMMARY — The  canned 
foods  market  might  be  summarized 
thus :  futures  were  apparently  sold 
more  heavily  than  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  despite  warnings  that,  at  the 
time  of  selling,  it  was  impossible  to 
foretell  costs.  Consequently  can- 
ners  cannot  now  offer  spot  goods, 
and  will  not  feel  free  to  do  so  until 
they  can  be  sure  that  they  can  take 
care  of  these  futures.  Unless  “war 
conditions”  come  to  the  rescue  of 
these  early  sellers,  or  justice  re¬ 
places  “the-letter-of-the-law,” 
heavy  penalties  hang  over  the 
heads  of  these  canners.  Where 
freely  sold,  and  confidently  bought 
(and  not  all  canned  foods  are  al¬ 
ways  freely  sold!)  Early  prices 
on  many  if  not  most  items  of 
canned  foods  looked  very  attractive 
to  these  hungry  canners,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  accept  below 
cost  prices  for  some  years,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  but  natural  that 
they  took  business  at  these  better, 
early,  prices.  Take  the  item  of 
canned  tomatoes:  though  standard 
2s  have  seldom  if  ever  cost  less 
than  60  cents  per  dozen  to  pack, 
as  a  minimum,  market  prices  of  50 
cents  and  up,  but  seldom  to  the  60 
cent  level,  ruled.  During  those 
”ears  many  a  canner  was  sold  out, 
■md  busted.  So  with  offers  of  60 
ents  for  2s  tomato  futures,  and 
omparable  prices  on  other  items 
^f  canned  foods,  it  was  but  natural 
hat  canners  thought  to  hedge  by 
elling  a  part  of  their  expected 
ack  at  this  cost  price,  and  then 
hey  followed  up  as  the  market 
srices  advanced.  Now  they  find 
hemselves  threatened  with  a  sold- 
ip  condition,  because  crops  are 
isappointing,  and,  what  is  worse, 
?.bor  costs  and  other  costs  have 
■•one  far  beyond  early  expectations, 
f  Shylock  buyers  insist  upon  their 
')ound  of  flesh,  i.,  e.,  the  delivery 


of  the  tomatoes  or  the  equivalent 
in  damages,  as  they  have  a  legal 
right  to  do  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  with  these  same  tomatoes 
selling  today  at  80  cents,  the  seller 
of  60  cents  future  tomatoes  faces  a 
penalty  of  20  cents  per  dozen,  or 
40  cents  per  case !  War  conditions 
are  to  be  credited  with  having 
brought  canned  foods  prices  back 
to  above-cost  prices,  but  they  are 
also  to  blame  in  producing  the  in¬ 
creased  costs,  and  the  canners 
could  not  possibly  have  protected 
themselves  against  this  eventuality. 
Add  to  this  the  hurt  in  crop  yields 
and  the  trouble  is  multiplied,  since 
raw  stock  prices  have  skyrocketed 
in  many  items  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  To  continue  tomatoes  as 
our  theme  song :  this  week  the 
wholesale  market  here  in  Baltimore 
opened  on  cannery  tomatoes  at  80 
cents  per  bushel,  and  as  we  write 
it  is  $1.00  per  bushel  here  at  what 
ought  to  be  the  very  height  of  the 
tomato  season.  Normally  40  cents 
per  bushel  would  have  been  the 
price,  and  possibly  lower,  especially 
if  anything  like  a  glut  had  formed, 
as  it  usually  does.  These  are  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Market  Service  prices, 
as  published  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  therefore  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  all  open  market  tomato  buy¬ 
ing  in  this  entire  Tri-State  region, 
as  are  similar  prices  everywhere 
that  canning  is  done,  and  open 
market  conditions  exist;  and  their 
influence  upon  contract  prices  is 
mighty,  make  no  mistake. 

Open  market  prices,  we  know  are 
not  general  in  most  other  canning 
regions,  but  even  so  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  a  careful  guard  on  the 
returns  from  your  contracted  acre¬ 
ages.  With  high  prices  ruling  in 
the  green  market,  and  some  buying 
open  market  when  supplies  are 
short,  leaks  can  happen.  A  word 
to  the  wise,  and  if  it  happens  don’t 
hesitate  to  put  the  law  on  them. 
If  you  don’t  stop  it  at  the  beginning 
you  will  have  trouble  stopping  it 
later. 

PRICES  AND  CROPS — You  have 
very  excellent  summaries  of  mar¬ 


ket  conditions  in  all  leading  mar¬ 
kets,  in  the  following  market  re¬ 
ports,  together  with  the  going 
prices.  Use  these  prices  as  a  guide, 
after  you  are  sure  of  your  costs. 
We  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
labor  is  causing  many  a  headache. 
Canners  have  driven  station  wag¬ 
ons  hundred  of  miles,  gathering  up 
hands  wherever  possible ;  and  most¬ 
ly  they  are  poor  workers,  and  cost 
plenty.  Some  fine  efforts  are  being 
made  to  conserve  the  crops :  whole 
communities  closing  their  offices 
and  business  places,  and  going 
with  all  hands,  into  the  fields  to 
pick  beans  and  other  crops.  The 
test  proves  that  99  44/100%  of  our 
population  are  real  Americans,  de¬ 
spite  the  yappings  of  traitors  in 
high  places,  and  they  are  working 
while  these  others  talk.  The  dailies 
are  to  blame  for  featuring  these 
traitors. 

The  important  matter  is  the  crop 
situation.  You  will  find  our  crop 
reports  important  this  week.  Let’s 
have  yours,  because  this  exchange 
among  canners  is  well  worth  while. 

The  latest  AMS  (Government) 
report  of  canning  crop  conditions 
is  dated  August  26th,  but  covers 
only  to  August  15th.  Since  then 
plenty  has  happened  in  the  way  of 
cold,  frosts,  torrential  rains  and 
utter  dryness,  all  hurtful  to  the 
ripening  crops.  Canners  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  these  cyclones  and  se¬ 
vere  hailstorms.  The  reports  for 
Delaware  and  Maryland  read : 

'‘DELAWARE — The  production  of 
tomatoes  for  processing  this  year  is 
estimated  at  32,300  tons  or  about 
28  per  cent  below  the  45,000  tons 
produced  last  year  and  almost  17  per 
cent  below  the  10-year  (1930-39) 
average  production  of  39,100  tons. 
The  indicated  yield  per  acre  this 
year  is  only  3.4  tons  compared  with 
5  tons  in  1940  and  3.3  tons  the  10- 
year  average.  The  1941  planted 
acreage  is  estimated  at  9,500  acres 
compared  with  9,000  harvested  in 
1940  and  12,400  harvested  during 
the  10-year  (1930-39)  period.  The 
first  set  was  very  light  but  later 
settings  were  somewhat  better.  The 
crop  has  suffered  from  both  dry  and 
wet  weather.  Blight,  rot,  and  insect 
damage  have  also  tended  to  reduce 
yields  this  year. 
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MARYLAND — Even  though  the 
52,600  acres  planted  for  1941  is 
about  11  per  cent  more  than  the 
47,400  acres  harvested  in  1940  and 
about  3  per  cent  above  the  10-year 
average  of  51,200  acres,  the  total 
production  from  the  1941  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  below 
last  year.  Prospects  on  August  1 
indicated  a  total  1941  production  of 
184,100  tons,  or  about  22  per  cent 
below  the  237,000  tons  produced  in 
1940.  The  1941  production  is  only 
about  6  per  cent  more  than  the  10- 
year  average  production  of  173,200 
tons.  Maryland’s  tomato  crop  has 
suffered  many  reverses  this  year. 
Some  blight  is  present.  The  early 
crown  crop  was  very  light  while 
later  settings  appear  to  be  heavier. 

Rot  is  present  in  some  sections.  Re¬ 
cent  dry  weather  has  also  damaged 
the  crop.  Because  of  the  generally 
poor  season  to  date  the  indicated 
yield  is  only  3.5  tons  per  acre  com¬ 
pared  with  5  tons  in  1940  and  3.4 
tons  the  10-year  average.  The  crop 
is  now  moving  to  canneries  in 
volume.” 

GOVERNMENT  BIDS — Responses  to 
the  invitations  to  bid  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  needed  canned  foods  have  in¬ 
creased  very  materially  in  recent 
weeks,  but  they  still  lack  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  ought  to  show.  Pea 
canners,  after  a  very  disappointing 
response  to  the  first  request  earlier 
this  year  have  replied  to  the  most 
recent  one  (on  which  commitments 
were  made  as  of  August  19th)  ask¬ 
ing  for  something  over  one  million 
cases.  The  pea  canners  tendered 
about  900,000  cases.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  Wisconsin  bid  upon  350,000 
cases.  That  is  an  improvement, 
but  to  hold  up  Wisconsin’s  boast 
that  it  packs  half  the  peas  canned 
yearly,  the  figure  should  have 
reached  at  least  500,000  cases. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
canners  prefer  to  sell  to  consumer 
outlets  rather  than  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  not  complimentary 
to  the  canners.  Some  have  said 
that  they  thought  they  could  get 
better  prices  and  more  prompt  pay¬ 
ment.  Possibly  so,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  canners  did  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  put  the  prices  up  on  the 
Government,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  going  prices  are  far  better  than 
they  have  been  in  years;  but  let 
them  all  remember  that  market 
prices,  as  well  as  Government 
prices,  would  not  be  where  they  are 
now  were  it  not  for  the  war  prep¬ 
arations.  You  owe  the  recovery  of 
your  market  to  this  war  prepara¬ 


tion,  just  as  you  owe  the  present 
heavy  consumer  demand  for  your 
goods  to  the  jobs  created  by  this 
war  preparation,  and  the  good 
wages  resulting. 

In  return  for  the  preferred  po¬ 
sition  in  which  canned  foods  now 
find  themselves  they  at  least  owe 
fealty  to  that  cause.  Let’s  see  a 
better  spirit  in  the  industry,  one 
of  which  we  may  all  be  proud.  The 
industry  has  splendid  friends, 
working  hard  for  you  and  the 
country,  at  Washington,  and  it  has 
received  signal  favors,  all  branches 
of  the  armed  service  pulling  for 
you  and  your  goods.  Help  make 
the  task  easier,  not  harder,  for 
these  very  faithful  servants. 

Note  the  order  that  has  just 
gone  out:  Defense  orders  go  ahead 
of  all  others!  Consumer  require¬ 
ments  fall  into  second  place.  Keep 
ahead  of  this  by  making  generous 
tenders  (bids)  on  all  that  may  be 
required,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

More  Strength  Showing  —  Canned  Crab 
Given  Protection — Scarcity  Promises  Higher 
Prices — Tomatoes  Up — Corn  Very  Firm — 
Lima  Beans  Well  Sold  Up — Sweet  Potato 
Prices — Hoping  For  Fall  Bean  Pack — Fish 
Market  Very  Strong  —  Fruits  Hold  To 
Advances. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  August  29,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Featured  by 
strengthening  markets  on  eastern 
canned  vegetables,  the  local  canned 
foods  market  has  passed  through 
another  bullish  week,  although 
trading  tempo  at  the  week-end  is 
slowing  down,  as  the  trade  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  extended  week-end 
holidays.  Tomatoes,  corn,  string¬ 
less  beans,  and  spinach  all  show 
additional  strength  this  week, 
with  the  supply  situation  less 
favorable  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  In  canned  fish  the  outstand¬ 
ing  development,  of  course,  was  the 
50  per  cent  duty  increase  on  can¬ 
ned  crab  ordered  by  President 
Roosevelt,  bringing  the  tariff  up 
to  221/2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
move,  while  undoubtedly  launched 
at  this  time  as  a  part  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  reprisal  campaign  against 
Japan,  will  likewise  have  a  bene¬ 


ficial  effect  upon  additional  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  domestic  crab  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Fruits  are  gener¬ 
ally  strong  this  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  The  rapidity 
with  which  “ceiling”  prices  are 
coming  out  of  Washington  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation 
among  distributors  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  setting  of  maximum 
prices  on  canned  foods,  but  it  is 
generally  felt  that,  in  line  with  the 
Administration  program  of  assur¬ 
ing  greater  returns  to  agriculture, 
food  prices  will  be  permitted  to 
move  up  more  before  arbitrary 
price  controls  are  clamped  down. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  and 
considering  the  unsatisfactory  sup¬ 
ply  situation  on  many  lines,  job¬ 
bers  continue  active  buyers  and  the 
September-October  trading  tempo 
is  expected  to  accelerate,  even  on 
the  scale  up. 

TOMATOES  —  Southern  canners 
are  showing  stronger  price  views 
on  new  pack,  and  with  production 
below  anticipated  levels,  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  sellers’  market,  particu¬ 
larly  on  extra  standard  quality, 
which  is  not  in  large  supply.  On 
Standard  2s,  canners  are  now  gen¬ 
erally  firm  at  80  cents  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  2V-js  at  $1.20  and 
10s  ranging  $3.65  upwards,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  On  extra  standards, 
85  to  90  cents  represents  the  cur¬ 
rent  range  on  2s,  with  2  (4s  at 
$1.30-$1.35,  and  10s  at  $4.00-$4.25. 
The  pack  to  date  has  run  not  over 
60  per  cent  as  compared  with  1940, 
it  is  reported,  but  packers  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  a  long  fall  will  increase 
season  production  totals.  New 
York  State  canners  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  on  tomatoes,  but  few  are  sel¬ 
lers  in  the  open  market,  and  prices 
are  strong,  with  extra  standard  2s 
at  90  to  95  cents,  2  (4s  $1.30  to 
$1.35,  and  10s  $4.00  to  $4.25,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

CORN  —  The  outlook  for  canned 
corn  production  in  the  east  has 
certainly  not  been  improved  by  re¬ 
cent  weather  conditions,  and  the 
market  is  on  the  firm  side  as  can¬ 
ners  continue  reluctant  sellers. 
Southern  packers  in  most  cases 
have  upped  their  prices  by  5  cents 
per  dozen  on  standards,  with  stand¬ 
ard  crushed  Evergreen  now  rang- 
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.ag  80  to  85  cents  per  dozen  for 
*s  and  firm  at  $4.50  minimum  on 
.Os.  On  extra  standards,  90  to  95 
ents  is  quoted  currently  on  2s  and 
5.00  on  10s.  Fancy  whole  grain 
^:olden  bantam  is  now  generally 
leld  at  $1.00  bottom  on  2s  and 
‘6.00  on  10s,  with  possibly  isolated 
ellers  at  97>/o  cents  and  $5.75,  re- 
pectively.  Reports  from  the  mid- 
vvest  indicate  a  strong  position  for 
corn,  with  canners  holding  stand- 
.irds  at  an  inside  of  85  cents,  with 
prices  on  fancy  ranging  $1.05- 
$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

LIMAS — While  canners  are  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  new  pack,  current 
production  is  going  to  fill  futures 
orders,  and  few  goods  are  available 
lor  prompt  shipment.  The  market 
on  such  goods  is  firm  at  80  cents 
for  standard  white  2s,  90  to  95 
cents  for  standard  mixed  green 
and  white,  $1.30-$1.35  for  fancy 
medium  green,  $1.40-$1.45  for 
fancy  small  green,  and  $1.60-$1.65 
for  fancy  tiny  green,  all  f.  o.  b. 
plants. 

SWEET  POTATOES  QUOTED — Pack¬ 
ers  are  out  with  prices  on  new 
sweet  potatoes,  with  short  deliver¬ 
ies  on  s.  a.  p.  contracts  looked  for 
in  some  cases.  The  market  is  held 
at  $1.15  for  No.  3  squat  vacuum 
pack  whole  sweets,  $1.00  for  2s  in 
medium  syrup,  with  2Vos  at  $1.30, 
95  cents  for  dry  pack  2s  and  $1.25 
for  dry  pack  2i/^s. 

BEANS — The  trade  is  now  look¬ 
ing  to  the  fall  pack  to  offset  the 
.«hort  early  production,  and  a  fair 
('ay-to-day  demand  is  reported, 

'  ith  standard  cut  2s  firm  at  90 
I  ents  and  10s  at  $4.25,  while  on 
t  Atra  standards  $1.00  is  bottom  for 
:  s  and  $4.75  for  10s.  Standard  cut 
■ax  beans  are  generally  listed  at 
'  2  >4-95  cents  on  2s,  with  offerings 
’  mited. 

SPINACH  —  Jobbing  demand  for 
rompt  shipment  spinach  has 
icked  up,  and  canners  in  some  in- 
ances  have  withdrawn  offerings 
•om  the  market,  it  is  reported, 
rices  rule  firm. 

PEAS — Interest  in  canned  peas 
as  centered  largely  on  Army  pur- 
aases,  with  the  jobbing  trade  ap- 
arently  pausing  to  take  stock. 
Quotations  hold  steady  to  strong 
n  all  grades. 


CRABMEAT — The  tariff  jump  on 
imported  crab  has  had  no  price 
repercussions  on  spot  goods,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  spot  stocks 
have  been  cleared  from  first  hands 
for  some  time  on  imported  lines. 
Domestic  crabmeat  is  meeting  with 
a  better  call,  however,  and  canners 
are  expected  to  increase  their  out¬ 
put  under  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  advanced  duty  rate.  Maine 
packers  are  offering  halves  for 
prompt  shipment  at  $2.75  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf 
indicate  the  pack  is  running  late, 
and  prices  are  strong  under  limited 
offerings.  Prompt  shipment  goods 
are  quoted  at  $1.30  for  broken  Is, 
$1.35  for  small,  $1.45  for  medium, 
$1.55  for  large,  and  $1.75  for 
jumbos,  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — Canners  are  with¬ 
drawn  on  Maine  pack  this  week, 
and  prices  are  nominal.  Advices 
from  Eastport  indicate  that  pack¬ 
ers  are  running  behind  in  deliver¬ 
ies,  with  government  orders  get¬ 
ting  first  call. 

SALMON — Trading  is  mostly  on 
pinks  at  the  moment,  with  $1.75 
f .  o.  b.  Seattle  the  going  price.  Reds 
are  nominal.  Columbia  River 
Chinooks  were  marked  up  10  cents 
per  case  this  week,  bringing  the 
New  York  price  to  $2.91  V2  per 
dozen. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — High  price 
levels  have  slowed  down  trading 
on  new  pack  r.  s.  p.  cherries,  but 
the  lull  in  demand  has  not  brought 
out  any  price  weakening.  New 
York  State  packers  quote  prompt 
shipment  water  pack  at  $1.35  on 
303s  and  $8.00  on  10s,  with  2s  at 
$1.60.  On  cherries  in  syrup,  303s 
are  posted  at  $1.50  and  2s  at  $1.80, 
all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

RASPBERRIES — With  a  short  pack 
this  season,  prices  on  New  York 
State  raspberries  have  strength¬ 
ened.  Water  pack  Columbia  red 
berries  are  listed  at  $10.50  on  10s 
and  2s  in  syrup  at  $^35  to  $2.40, 
while  black  raspberries  are  quoted 
at  $9.75  for  10s  and  the  same  as 
reds  for  syrup  2s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  With  an 
estimated  6,000,000  of  the  indi¬ 
cated  pack  of  9,000,000  cases  of 


California  cling  peaches  sold,  the 
market  remains  in  strong  shape. 
Other  fruits  are  also  well  held. 
With  early  commitments  well 
covered,  distributors  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  getting  the 
goods  eastward.  Considerable 
quantities  are  moving  all-rail,  but 
the  trade  was  interested  this  week 
in  a  report  that  canned  and  dried 
foods  would  be  given  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  rating  by  the  intercoastal 
carriers  in  the  eastbound  move¬ 
ment  of  freight. 

APPLE  SAUCE — New  Yolk  can¬ 
ners  report  the  market  closely  sold 
up,  with  2s  now  strong  at  $1.00, 
cannery.  This  price  compares  with 
early  offerings  of  fancy  2s  out  of 
southern  canners  at  80  cents,  with 
10s  held  at  $3.85  in  the  south.  In¬ 
creasing  prices  for  the  raw  fruit, 
however,  are  expected  to  make  for 
a  higher  price  basis  on  late  pack. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Market  Taking  Long  Holiday — Business 
Ahead  Of  One  Year  Ago  In  Both  Price 
And  Tonnage — Some  Items  Hard  To  Obtain 
— Tomato  Products  Advancing — Corn  Dis¬ 
appointing  The  Canners — Whole  Pea  Line 
Advancing — Few  Willing  To  Sell  Beans — 
Beets  Also  Sold  Up— Pumpkin  Canners,  At¬ 
tention! — Fruits  Well  Sold  Up— Shrimp 
Prices  Advanced. 

By  “Illinois" 

Chicago,  August  29,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — There 
seemed  to  be  a  “letting  down”  in 
the  trade,  due  to  the  double  week¬ 
end  holiday,  which  will  be  the  last 
for  quite  some  time.  Buyers  and 
Brokers  made  arrangements  to 
leave  early  on  Friday,  not  to  return 
to  their  desks  until  the  following 
Tuesday. 

Sales  records  of  both  jobbing 
and  retailing  distributors,  continue 
to  show  gains  over  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  periods  of  a  year  ago. 
Not  only  are  these  gains  made  by 
the  higher  price  levels  that  rule, 
but  also  by  greater  tonnage.  It  is 
said  that  City  retailers  have  not 
registered  the  same  gains  as  those 
in  rural  districts.  That  might  be 
attributed  to  the  vacation  period. 

Values  on  everything  in  the 
canned  food  line  are  firm  and  some 
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items  as  Asparagus,  Apricots, 
Cherries,  and  now  even  in  Peas, 
are  difficult  to  obtain. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  tomato  producing  sections  are 
“stepping  off”  in  an  encouraging 
way.  The  quality  of  the  early  crop 
is  exceptionally  nice.  The  market 
is  being  well  supported  and  liberal 
business  has  been  booked  at — No. 

2  tin  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes 
771/2  cents  factory;  No.  21/2  tin 
Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes  $1.05 
factory.  There  is  still  a  decided 
scarcity  of  quotations  on  No.  10  tin 
Tomatoes  but  occasionally,  a  lot  is 
offered  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  fac¬ 
tory  for  No.  10  tin  Indiana  Stand¬ 
ards  with  Extra  Standards  at 
$3.75. 

On  account  of  the  higher  market 
and  the  corresponding  higher 
prices  at  which  canned  tomatoes 
will  sell  to  the  consumer  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  some  seem  to  think  that 
No.  1  tin  Tomatoes  will  come  in  for 
bigger  “play”,  but  the  Chicago 
trade  have  not  responded  in  any 
large  manner  to  that  size,  which  is 
quoted  at  50  cents  factory  for  the 
standard  grade. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — No.  10  tin 
Fancy  tomato  puree  that  opened 
up  for  future  delivery  at  around 
$2.75  to  $3.00,  then  worked  itself 
up  to  $3.25,  is  now  firm  at  $3.75 
to  $3.90  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory. 
There  has  been  little  demand  for 
No.  1  puree  and  reports  have  it 
there  will  be  but  little  packed. 

Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  occupy 
a  strong  position  with  the  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  canners 
throughout  this  section,  withdrawn 
from  the  market. 

CORN — Most  canners  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  later  varieties,  like 
Country  Gentleman  and  Narrow- 
grain.  Reports  seem  to  be  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  yield  and  cut  of  these 
white  Corns  are  or  will  run  materi¬ 
ally  less  than  the  yellow.  The 
market  is  firm  and  the  lowest 
quotations  that  have  been  observed, 
are;  No.  2  tin  Standard  Cream 
Style  Yellow,  85  cents  factory ;  No. 
2  tin  Ex.  Stand.  Cream  Style 
Yellow,  921/2  factory;  No.  2  tin 
Fancy  Cream  Style  Yellow,  $1,021/2 
factory;  No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole 
Kernel  Yellow,  $1.05  factory.  All 


these  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 
No.  10  tin  Corn  is  most  sparingly 
quoted.  Everyone  agrees  in  the 
statement  that  a  prominent  factor 
broadcasted  last  week  that — the 
total  Corn  pack  was  going  to  be  a 
surprise  to  the  trade  and  would  be 
much  less  than  was  originally 
figured. 

PEAS  —  Trade  interest  has 
switched  from  No.  2  standard 
Early  Junes  or  No.  4  Alaskas  at 
90  cents  to  95  cents  factory,  to 
standard  Sifted  Early  Junes  or  No. 

3  Alaskas  at  $1.00  to  $1.05  factory. 
The  latter  number  was  sold  up  to 
but  a  few  short  weeks  ago  at  90 
to  95  cents  factory,  so  you  can  see 
the  continued  advancing  tendency, 
not  only  to  these  grades  but  the 
entire  pea  line. 

No.  10  tins,  both  Early  and 
Lates,  are  practically  unavailable 
and  even  No.  1  tins  that  were 
packed  (so  some  say)  more  heavily 
than  usual,  are  getting  into  a 
cleaned  up  position. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Few  in¬ 
deed  are  the  sellers  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  All  canners  are 
anxious  to  proceed  further  into 
the  pack,  to  try  and  make  good  de¬ 
liveries  against  their  Future  con¬ 
tracts,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present 
higher  price  levels. 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut  Green 
Beans  could  be  sold  at  85  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory.  Extra 
Standards  are  wanted  and  buyers 
would  pay  95  cents.  Fancy  Whole 
grades  are  quoted  but  sparingly. 

BEETS — Packing  is  just  getting 
under  way  in  Wisconsin,  with 
most  canners  completely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  account  of 
the  heaviest  Future  sales  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  If  one  wanted  to  buy 
Beets,  he  would  have  to  bid  over 
the  last  prices,  such  as:  No.  2^2 
Fancy  Cuts,  871/2  cents  factory; 
No.  2  Fancy  Diced,  80  cents  fac¬ 
tory  ;  No.  10  tin  Fancy  Cuts,  $3.50 
factory. 

PUMPKIN  —  Interest  is  develop¬ 
ing  with  sizeable  sales  being  re¬ 
corded.  There  is  apparently  a  wide 
range  of  prices  between  various 
canners.  Some  quote  No.  21^ 


Fancy  as  low  as  75  cents  and  oth¬ 
ers  as  high  as  90  cents. 

SAUERKRAUT — Another  advance 
has  occurred.  Crop  prospects  have 
not  improved.  No.  21/4  Fancy 
Kraut  is  now  quoted  at  821/2  to 
85  cents  Middlewestern  factories. 

APPLES  —  Some  Pennsylvania 
canners  entered  the  market  last 
week  with  early  Applesauce, 
packed  from  the  early  variety  of 
fruit.  One  quotation  was  80  cents 
on  No.  2  tin  Fancy  and  another 
$3.85  on  No.  10  tin  Fancy. 

Reports  from  New  York  State 
have  it  that  canners  will  be  forced 
to  pay  $1.50  per  cwt.  for  the  fruit 
this  Fall,  as  compared  with  80 
cents  last  year. 

CHERRIES — Red  Sour  Pitted  are 
selling  a  little  slow,  due  to  the 
higher  prices,  such  as  $7.50  to 
$8.00  for  No.  10  tins  and  $1.50  for 
No.  2  tins. 

Canners  in  the  Northwest,  of 
Royal  Anne  and  Black  Cherries, 
are  just  about  sold  out  of  their 
1941  packing. 

BERRIES — Blueberries  seem  to  be 
occupying  the  entire  “stage”  of 
berries.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  largest  canners  has  announced 
a  50/)  delivery  on  1941  bookings. 
It  is  impossible  to  purchase  any 
more  No.  10  tins  at  opening  and 
one  could  safely  call  the  market 
from  $9.00  to  $9.50  Maine. 

Blackberries,  Loganberries,  Boy- 
senberries,  and  the  other  varieties, 
are  in  nominal  call.  Cuthbert  Red 
Raspberries  seem  to  be  already — 
cleaned  up. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Buying  has 
been  so  heavy  since  opening  prices 
were  named,  that  most  canners  are 
already  well  sold  up.  There  still 
seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  distributors, 
whether  the  consumers  will  react 
favorably  to  the  higher  price  levels 
that  must  rule  on  all  fruits  this 
coming  year. 

There  is  nothing  special  in  the 
fruit  line  needed  by  the  Chicago 
trade  and  more  or  less  of  a  fill-in 
business  rules. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  are 
another  item  in  the  fruit  line,  on 
which  sales  have  been  very  heavy, 
resulting  in  most  canners  having 
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ithdrawn  from  the  market.  In 
idition,  the  Government  has 
sked  for  some  half  million  cases, 
hich  many  feel  will  relieve  any 
ossible  surplus  of  the  lower 
■  rades  that  might  influence  the 
larket  the  coming  winter. 

FISH — Shrimp  canners  have  ad- 
^  anced  their  prices.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  purchase  No.  1  Medium 
at  $1.50.  Some  are  now  asking 
$1.60.  Pink  Salmon  is  selling  bet¬ 
ter,  even  at  the  high  price  of  $1.75 
Coast.  Sizeable  business  in  Sar¬ 
dines  is  being  recorded  here. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “octopus” — Several  friends 
have  thanked  your  reporter  for  re¬ 
ferring  (see  issue  of  the  Canning 
Trade  August  18th)  to  the  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  —  Small  Business 
Problems  —  by  Crichton  Clarke 
who  was  Counsel  to  the  United 
States  Special  Committee  to  study 
problems  of  small  business. 

If  you  want  your  eyes  opened; 
if  you  want  to  know  some  real 
facts  all  to  the  end  that  you  can 
better  appreciate  this  question,  by 
all  means  write  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana,  addressing 
your  letter  to  the  United  States 
Senate  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  asking  him  for  that  pamphlet. 
The  Senator  will  gladly  send  it  to 
you. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Civilian  Buying  Slows  As  Government  Buying 
Increases — Shortage  Of  Cases — Army  Needs 
Covered  To  End  Of  December  —  Pineapple 
Only  Busy  Fruit — Tomato  Canning  Begins — 
Ihe  Prices — Business  Men  Co  To  Pick  Beans. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  29,  1941. 

MARKET  —  Sales  have  slowed 
■own  to  a  walk,  as  far  as  the 
ivilian  market  is  concerned,  but 
Government  buying  is  getting  into 
iride  and  some  huge  contracts 
ave  been  awarded  the  last  few 
ays,  with  others  to  follow  short- 
More  and  more,  buyers  for 
ivilian  trade  are  coming  around  to 
he  realization  that  Government  re- 
uirements  will  be  much  more  than 
riginal  estimates  and  are  making 
rantic  efforts  to  get  the  goods  they 
lave  purchased  into  their  posses¬ 


sion  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Canners  have  been  given  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  many  instances,  to  make 
shipments  by  rail,  where  cargo 
space  cannot  be  had,  buyers  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  worth  the  added  cost 
to  have  the  goods  in  their  own 
warehouses.  This  week  a  north¬ 
ern  California  canner,  by  no  means 
a  large  one,  is  shipping  15  carloads 
of  canned  apricots  and  peaches  to 
New  York  by  rail.  It  has  been 
years  since  anything  like  this  was 
necessary.  To  add  to  the  problems 
of  canners,  a  shortage  of  cases, 
both  wood  and  fiber,  has  developed 
and  this  is  tending  to  slow  down 
deliveries. 

The  Army  continues  its  buying 
spree  at  San  Francisco  and  Colonel 
F.  J.  Riley,  Quartermaster  Supply 
Officer  at  Fort  Mason,  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  awards  on  five  kinds  of 
canned  foods  totaling  $3,779,103. 
The  purchases  are  sufficient  in 
their  line  to  feed  the  entire  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  during  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  and  form  the 
first  really  large  orders  contract¬ 
ed  for  here  under  the  new  central¬ 
ized  buying  system.  The  purchases 
include  $1,456,734  worth  of  canned 
pineapple,  $325,974  worth  of  apri¬ 
cots,  $951,136  of  pears,  $102,198 
of  tuna  fish  and  $382,460  of  sal¬ 
mon.  Within  a  few  days  awards 
will  be  made  on  peaches  and 
asparagus. 

FRUITS — A  comparatively  light 
volume  of  business  on  canned  fruits 
has  been  booked  during  the  week, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pine¬ 
apple.  This  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  demand,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of 
supply.  Many  packers  are  entirely 
out  of  the  market  and  will  have 
nothing  to  offer  until  next  season. 
Others  are  not  accepting  further 
business  until  Government  require¬ 
ments  are  fully  satisfied.  Prices 
have  become  fairly  well  stabilized, 
it  is  believed,  and  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  late  have  been  in  mini¬ 
mum  quotations. , 

TOMATOES  —  Packing  operations 
on  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
got  under  way  this  week  in  many 
plants,  but  it  will  be  well  along 
in  September  before  they  reach 
the  peak.  Tentative  opening  prices 
on  (iialifornia  tomatoes  were  named 
recently  by  W.  J.  Withers,  Inc.,  for 


delivery  from  the  Oakland  Can¬ 
ning  Company.  Prices  on  fancy 
solid  pack  are:  No.  1  tall,  $1.00; 
No.  2Vo,  $1.50,  and  No.  10,  $4.85. 
Extra  standard.  No.  2i/>,  $1.35,  and 
No.  10,  $4.50.  Standard,  No.  1  tall, 
80  cents;  No.  2^2,  $1.15,  and  No. 
10,  $3.75.  Fancy  tomato  sauce  in 
the  8-oz.  size  is  quoted  at  40  cents. 
This  firm  has  brought  out  formal 
opening  prices  on  tomato  paste  and 
Italian  style  peeled  tomatoes 
packed  by  the  Monteca  Canning 
Company.  The  prices  on  tomato 
paste  are:  100/6-oz.,  $4.25  per 
case;  100/7-oz.,  $5.85;  24/>Io.  2V->, 
$4.25,  and  6/No.  10,  $3.55.  The 
6-oz.  and  7-oz  only  are  packed  with 
basil.  Prices  on  Italian  style 
peeled  tomatoes  solid  pack  are : 
24/No.  21/4,  $3.10  per  case;  48^1 
tall,  $3.95,  and  6  No.  10,  $2.60. 
Peeled  tomatoes  packed  with  or 
without  basil  as  ordered.  On  all 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  ship¬ 
ment  is  to  November  15,  and  after 
that  date  at  the  current  price  lists 
at  time  of  shipment. 

beans — Some  improvement  in 
the  string  bean  pack  has  come  of 
late  with  warmer  weather,  but  the 
California  output  is  still  rather  be¬ 
low  expectations,  as  to  size.  Every¬ 
thing  that  canners  can  lay  hands 
on  is  being  purchased.  A  San 
Francisco  broker  handling  a  North¬ 
west  canning  account,  says  that 
Salem,  the  capital  city  of  Oregon, 
virtually  closed  shop  recently  and 
went  bean  picking.  The  crop  there 
came  on  with  a  rush,  a  shortage  of 
pickers  developed  and  businessmen 
released  employees  to  help  growers. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market 
remains  largely  the  same,  with 
many  packers  still  not  quoting 
prices  on  Alaska  red  salmon,  pend¬ 
ing  the  filling  of  Government  re¬ 
quirements.  A  very  heavy  pack  of 
pinks  is  in  sight  and  most  interests 
are  quoting  these  at  $1.75.  Chums 
are  not  proving  a  heavy  pack  and 
are  quoted  at  $1.70.  Not  so  long 
ago  this  price  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  high  for  reds. 

The  run  of  sardines  is  not  prov¬ 
ing  especially  heavy  as  yet,  but 
canners  are  caring  for  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  catch  than  usual. 

At  Astoria,  Ore.,  the  Astoria 
Fishermen’s  Exchange  continues  to 
post  a  price  of  $307.50  a  ton  for 
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albacore  tuna.  Fishermen,  fear¬ 
ing  that  sales  through  the  exchange 
would  cause  the  price  to  resume 
the  wild  fluctuations  of  recent 
weeks,  made  sales  direct  to  buyers. 
Some  of  the  sales  are  reported  to 
be  at  flgures  well  above  the  quoted 
price.  The  high  quality  of  the 
Oregon  catch  has  attracted  buyers 
from  California. 

Large  catches  of  Chinook  salmon 
are  being  made  in  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  August  pack  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  largest  in  years. 

SHIPPING — Postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  proposed  steam¬ 
ship  freight  rate  increases  between 
the  mainland  and  Hawaii  from 
September  1  to  October  1,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Matson  Line. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Off  Again  on  Again  —  The  Troubles 
of  Shrimping  and  Canning — Rain  Injury — 
Oysters  in  Good  Condition  But  Season  of 
Canning  Will  Not  Open  Until  Colder 
Weather,  About  December  1st. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  29,  1941. 

SHRIMP  SEASON  CLOSED  AND 
REOPENED — The  Alabama  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  stopped  the 
trawling  of  shrimp  in  the  bay  and 
sound  on  August  20,  ten  days  after 
the  season  opened,  because  the 
shrimp  were  too  small,  being  under 
the  legal  size  of  40  count  to  the 
pound  with  the  heads  on. 


A  survey  made  on  August  23,  24, 
and  25  showed  that  the  size  of  the 
shrimp  warranted  the  reopening 
of  the  shrimp  season  and  Albert 
W.  Gill,  state  director  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  announced  on  August  25  that 
the  bay  and  sound  would  be  re¬ 
opened  to  trawling  for  shrimp  on 
August  26.  Gill  said  that  test 
catch  of  150  to  200  pounds  had 
been  conducted  by  six  shrimpers  at 
different  points  in  the  bay. 

The  reopening  of  the  law  hinges. 
Gill  said,  on  the  “gentleman’s 
agreement”  among  the  shrimpers 
not  to  “pick”  their  catch.  By 
“picking”  Gill  meant  the  sorting  of 
legal  shrimp  from  the  smaller  and 
returning  the  smaller  shrimp  to  the 
waters. 

Shrimp  packs  so  closely  in  the 
bag  of  the  trawl  or  net  that  once  it 
gets  in  the  bag  it  smothers  and  will 
not  live  if  thrown  back  into  the 
waters,  hence  they  are  destroyed. 
The  factories  packing  shrimp  have 
agreed  not  to  do  business  with 
those  shrimpers  who  so  pick  their 
catch,  according  to  Gill. 

The  reopening  will  also  depend 
on  whether  the  majority  of  shrimp 
caught  remain  up  to  the  legal 
standard,  the  director  stated. 

The  handling  of  small  shrimp 
has  always  been  the  “night-mare” 
of  the  shrimp  canners,  because 
small  shrimp  not  only  break  and 
mash  easily,  but  the  labor  objects 
to  heading  and  peeling  them,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  much  slower 
process  than  with  the  larger 
shrimp.  Consequently  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  shrimp  goes  to  the 
shell  pile  and  to  waste. 


The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  two 
months  have  brought  down  con¬ 
siderable  water  from  up  the  rivers 
which  has  greatly  freshened  the 
bay  and  small  shrimp  are  all  over 
the  bay ;  therefore,  what  is  needed 
is  a  let  up  in  the  rain,  so  that  the 
bay  will  get  brackish  and  hold  back 
the  baby  shrimp  in  the  rivers.  As 
the  shrimp  grow  larger  they  hunt 
more  brackish  water  and  a  matured 
shrimp  stays  in  strictly  salt  water. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  whole  and 
broken;  $1.40  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.50  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.60 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — “What  is  one  man’s 
gain  is  another  one’s  loss”  is  true 
in  many  cases  and  is  the  case  right 
now  with  the  shrimp  and  the 
oysters. 

The  freshness  of  the  bay  is  help¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  oysters  and 
they  are  showing  up  in  better  shape 
now  than  they  will  when  the  bay 
gets  salty,  which  invariably  makes 
oysters  poor ;  but  there  is  no  oyster 
business  now  and  the  freshness  of 
the  bay  is  not  helping  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  hurting  it. 

The  oyster  season  in  this  section 
officially  opens  on  September  1,  and 
while  the  month  with  the  “R”  gives 
the  oyster  consumer  the  “go  ahead” 
signal,  yet  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  rising  to  93  and  95 
degrees  puts  a  damper  on  the  sale 
of  oysters. 

Some  inquiries  are  coming  in  for 
canned  oysters,  but  the  canning  of 
them  will  not  take  place  until  cold 
weather  sets  in,  about  December. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

ington  to  get  something  of  the  kind  you  know  what  a 
tiresome,  patience-testing  job  it  is.  And  not  because 
of  the  incompetence  or  stubbornness  of  the  men  in 
charge,  as  the  traitors  in  our  midst  try  to  make  you 
believe,  but  because;  (a)  the  number  seeking  such  in¬ 
dividual  attention  is  legion,  and  not  all  of  their  requests 
prove  to  be  war  defense  measures  either  in  fact  or 
intent ;  and  (b)  because  supplies  on  hand  must  be  con¬ 
served,  and  handled  with  rare  judgment  to  keep  all 
possible  lines  running,  and  that  takes  time,  even  after 
you  have  gotten  through  for  an  audience.  And  if  you 
were  an  Administrator  on  this  job  you’d  post  guards 
with  tommy  guns  to  keep  the  crowds  away.  Be 
considerate. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  14-18 — Fifth  Annual  Convention,  Super  Market 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

SEPTEMBER  17-19 — Annual  Pea  Aphis  Conference,  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  Okee  Lodge,  Wisconsin. 

OCTOBER  17 — Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  Florida  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

OCTOBER  20-25  —  National  Retail  Grocers  Week,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

NOVEMBER  4-5 — Fall  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  4-5 — Annual  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  location  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  9-10 — Annual  Meeting,  Ohio  Canners’  Association. 

Place  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  State 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


AH  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
f  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2^........_ 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


10  . 

Green  &  White.. 

10  . 

1  Fresh  White . 

10  . 

!  Soaked . 


/hole.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

at.  No.  2..... 
No.  2%  _ 


No.  10  .  3.15 

Heed,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

iced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

loestring.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Central 
Low  High 


Heed,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.50 

iced.  No.  2 . 85  .80 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.75 

EAS  AND  CARROTS 


td.  No.  2 . 

'ancy  No.  2., 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.85  . 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

3.35  3.50 

3.40  3.50 

3.30  3.40 

3.00  3.10 

.  3.00 

.  2.90 

3.35  3.50 

2.85  3.00 

3.00  3.15 


1.60 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.65 

7.60 

7.75 

8.00 

1.40 

1.45 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.35 

1.20 

1..30 

1.25 

1.26 

6.00 

6.35 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.75 

4.00 

.57% 

.65 

.90 

1.25 

1.05 

Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  1.00  . 

12-oz.  vac .  6.00  . 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 90  .95 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 97%  1.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 62%  .77% 

No.  10  .  3.40  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.40  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.30  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 90  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25  5.35 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5a . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.. 


Central 
Low  High 


1.05  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.  1.20 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.02%  . 

nominal 

.92%  . 

4.60  . 

.85  . 

nominal 

.  1.00 


No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.95 

.85  . 

No.  10  . . 

.  5.00 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.80  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

nominal 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 65 

.85 

.70  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.00 

2.35 

2.00  2.35 

1.10  . 

1.00  1.06 


1.16  . 

1.10  1.16 
1.02%  1.06 


6.00 

5.25 

1.10 

.92% 

.97% 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

.95 

.90 

.95 

5.60 

5.10 

5.25 

4.70 

4.90 

4.75 

5.00 

4.60 

5.00 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 
lOs  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

•97% 

.75  .90 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.16 

nominal 

. 

3.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.70  . 

.70 

.76 

.70  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 82% 

.82%  .85 

.86 

.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.76 

2.85 

2.65  2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . . 

1.05 

nominal 

1.12%  1.17% 

No.  2%  . 

1.26 

1.40 

nominal 

1.36 

1.46 

1.05  1.20 

i.ib 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

5.25 

nominal 

4.60 

4.76 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .85  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . -  .80  .96 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 95  . 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac .  1.15  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack .  1.00  . 

No.  2%  . 1.30  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  nominal 

No.  2V^  .  nominal 

No.  10  . . . 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . 50  .55 

No.  2  . 85  .95 

No.  2%  .  1.30  1.35 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 

Std.,  No.  1 . 4714  .50 

No.  2  . 80  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.65  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 45  .60 

No.  10  .  3.50  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 42%  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 50  .52% 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 67%  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 70  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 75  .85 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.55  1.60 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.35 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y,  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 .  . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 .  . 

Water,  No.  10 .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.16 
1.95  2.00 

1.66  1.85 

6.80  . 

6.00  6.76 

5.50  6.00 

5.60  5.75 

4.60  . 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.85  .90 

1.20  . 

3.75  . 


.50 

.80 

1.05 

3.50 


Solid  Pack 

1.15  . 

1.50  1.60 

4.75  5.25 


1.35  . 

4.50  . 

With  puree 
.70  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std..  No.  2%....... 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%, 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


2.26  2.40 

2.00  2.30 

1.80  2.00 
7.60  7.90 

6.90  7.60 

6.30  6.50 

.  6.00 


.80 


1.16  .  F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

3.75  .  PINEAPPLE  Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


.42%  .46  . 

3.75  3.90  3.50  3.65 

.40  .42%  .65  . 

3.00  .  3.25  3.35 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup 


.77%  .86 
.87%  .90 
1.60  1.62% 
1.70  1.70 

5.60  6.10 

6.00  6.00 


.70  . 

nominal 


.52% 


.70  .72% 

2"75  2"85 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 62% 

. 72% 

.  1.07% 

.  1.62% 

.  2.47% 

.  6.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2  . 86  .76 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  3.60 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.00 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2... 
Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10. 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


.80  1.00 
3.85  4.75 


1.75  1.90 

9.00  10.00 


1.60  1.90 

8.00  9.00 


1.55 

7.60 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida  Texas 


.55 

1.15 

1.20 

1.00 

2.76 

3.10 

2.60 

2.76 

.70 

.75 

.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.65 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.75  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35  2.40 


1.65 


1.65 


2.50 

3.00 


Canned  Fish 


3.50  3.75 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  Ih .  nominal 

%  lb .  3.26  . 

%  lb .  1.90  . 


2.00 

1.85 

1.55 


6.76 

5.75 


1.25 

5.*60 


2.76 

2.40 

2.30 

9.00 

8.50 

7.75 


2.60 

8.75 


1.26 

6.00 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


.  1.45 

1.1.5 

1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.75 

1.96 

.  2.90 

1.60 

7.00 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  3.40 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  .  2.05 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 


Pink,  Tail,  No.  1 . . .  .  .  1.75 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  .  .  1.10 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 


Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  .  1.70 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  . 


2.76 

2.45 

9.50 

9.25 

8.25 


2.70 

9.26 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern 

1.40  . 

1.50  1.60 

1.60  . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.76  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.00  4.26  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  3.76  4.10 


1.85 

6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

V*s  . 


11.60  13.60 

6.26  7.00 

4.16  4.60 

10.60  11.00 

6.76  6.10 

3.60  4.10 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
e^rery thing  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 
eratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WuHAMPEffg/ 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

‘‘They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  1 1 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nen  6th  Edition 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


MODERN  / 
DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade'Vequirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 


I N C OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 70  good  used  Coons-Mabbett  Apple  Peelers.  J. 
A.  Prather,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Route  4. 

FOR  SALE — Farquhar  Cider  Press  No.  5.  Takes  18  in.  ram, 
62  in.  racks,  good  condition.  Price  $1200  F.O.B.  Frankfort. 
Crystal  Canning  Co.,  Frankfort,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  as  follows:  10  H.P.  Gas 
Fired  Kane  Boiler;  Hobart  Mixer  and  Accessories;  Hobart 
Peeler,  half  bushel  cap;  3  Retorts  and  Baskets;  7  Copper  and 
Aluminum  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  from  12  gallons  to  100  gallons 
capacity;  2  Motors  IVb  H.P.  and  3  H.P.  for  Sealing  Machines; 
other  small  items.  Or  will  lease  above  on  premises  to  responsible 
party.  The  George  S.  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plantsville,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Tomato  Cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Eastern  Maryland.  Now 
in  operation.  Address  Box  A-2556,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Sales  Executive  for  years  serving  as 
sales  counsellor  specializing  in  canned  foods,  with  many  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  to  his  credit,  will  consider  permanent  sales  man¬ 
agement  position  with  responsible  canning  firm.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2554,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


MILITARY  TACTICS 

A  colonel  who  had  been  promoted  to  general  gave  a  banquet 
to  his  regiment. 

Addressing  the  soldiers,  he  said:  “Fall  upon  the  food  without 
pity — treat  it  as  if  it  were  the  enemy.” 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet  he  observed  a  sergeant  hiding  two 
bottles  of  wine. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“Obeying  orders,  sir.  In  war  when  you  don’t  kill  the  enemy 
you  take  them  prisoners.” 

NOT  SO  LOUD 

Morgan — That  beautiful  woman  hasn’t  anything  on — ” 

Harjes — Don’t  point,  but  just  show  me. 

Morgan  (continuing) — The  woman  I  intend  to  marry. 

AMPLY  PROVIDED 

Horatio — How  do  you  like  that  $35  suit  with  two  pairs  of 
pants? 

Algy — The  material  is  excellent,  but,  by  Jove,  it’s  darn  hot 
wearing  two  pairs  of  pants. 

WHOA! 

Officer — Say,  do  you  realize  you  were  going  65  miles  an  hour? 
Sweet  Thing — Sixty-five?  Don’t  be  silly,  officer.  I  couldn’t 
have  been  going  over  30  at  the  most.  In  fact,  I  don’t  think  I 
was  going  more  than  25. 

Officer — Well,  maybe  you’re  right.  I’ll  just  tear  this  thing  up 
and  give  you  a  ticket  for  parking. 

“BOTH  MISTAKEN” 

The  Major  (over  garden  wall) — If  you  were  a  gentleman  you 
would  apologize  for  your  dog’s  behavior. 

The  Colonel — I  could  never  think  of  apologizing  to  you,  sir. 
“Sir,  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman!” 

“I  never  thought  you  were  one,  sir!” 

“Well,  perhaps,  we  were  both  mistaken!” 

She:  Do  you  think  I  show  distinction  in  my  clothes? 

He:  Well,  distinctly  would  be  a  better  word. 

Coach — Calf? 

Frosh — Fourteen  inches. 

Coach — Thigh? 

Frosh — Twenty-six  inches. 

Coach — Neck? 

Frosh — You  betcha! 

A  NEW  VERSION 
Jane:  John,  you’ve  been  drinking! 

John:  Hie — not  ’t  all,  m’dear. 

Jane:  John,  don’t  lie  to  me!  You’re  staggering,  and  I  smell 
it  on  your  breath! 

John:  Honest,  m’dear,  didn’t  drink  a  drop.  It  froze,  an’  the 
bottle  broke.  So  I  ate  it. 

OH,  BOY! 

A  colored  preacher  down  South  was  trying  to  explain  the 
fury  of  hell  to  his  flock. 

“You  all  is  see  melten  metal  running  outta  furnace,  ain’t 
you?” 

The  flock  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“Wal,  dey  uses  de  stuff  fer  ice  cream  in  de  place  I’m  speakin’ 
of.” 


ATTEHTIOMliSSI 

ALL  BOUND  -  ROCK  FASTENER 

WOOD  BOXES 

CANNED  FOODS 

DOMESTIC  OR  OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  to 
Navy  or  other  Specifications — ALL 
BOUND -ROCK  FASTENER. 
WOODEN  BOXES  for  all  size  cans. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CU.,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
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IT  BUYS 
ITSELF 

And  then  proceeds 
to  reduce  operating 
costs  every  year. 

•  Your  coal  bill  would  total  at  least  15  percent  less  For  the  present 
operating  seasons — perhaps  as  much  as  25  percent  -iF  you  had  a  Sickle 
DiFFerential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  working  For  you.  That 
saving  would  practically  pay  For  it.  Installed  at  the  beginning  oF  the  sea* 
son  it  would  have  earned  its  cost — instead  oF  having  had  its  cost  burned  in 
the  Form  oF  extra  tons  oF  coal. 

But  it  would  have  ALSO  increased  your  boiler  capacity  15  to  25  per¬ 
cent — in  the  same  ratio  it  reduced  Fuel.  You  have  perhaps  needed  in¬ 
creased  boiler  capacity  already  and  will  need  it  again  this  season.  It 
helps  production — makes  For  quicker  cooks — perhaps  the  operation  oF 
extra  tanks. 

In  addition  it  would  have  saved  you  money  on  boiler  upkeep  and  re¬ 
pairs  on  steam  lines,  valves,  traps,  etc. 

What  the  Sickle  DiFFerential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  will  do 
For  you  can  be  estimated  with  mathematical  certainty— there  isn't  any 
guesswork.  We  will  lay  the  Facts  beFore  you  without  obligation  and  show 
you,  beyond  doubt,  that  on  our  guaranteed  proposal  it  will  actually  buy 
itselF.  You'll  get  into  this  now  unless  you  preFer  to  buy  extra  carloads  oF 
coal  every  year. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

••Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

usins  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ue  teli  you  about  it, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

••The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Wh  ere  To  Buy 


-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houiea  lha< 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  det^ls. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Bastem  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  (Wood) 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorie,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itlmore,  Md. 

United  Company.  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Mirm. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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Tm  y  3  fjte 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 


Relish  Cutters  by  CRCO 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  OflSces  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS.  WIS. ;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CRCO  RepreMentativet 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA.  FLA.  435-A 


Send  today  for  Bulletin  No.  529~1  and  prices. 

Chisholm-HifJeruo. 


Regulation  is  accomplished  by 
shifting  gr'ates  to  give  the  size 
cut  desired.  Once  this  has 
been  done,  the  cut  remains  the 
same  until  you  change  the 
grates  again.  This  assures 
quality  cutting,  every  piece 
uniform  with  sharp  edges. 


Deliver  Up  to  900 
Gallons  Per  Hour 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  hy 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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INBRED  P.  39 


INBRED  P.  51 


Two  Pure  Lined  Selected 
Inbreds,  Propagated 
Under  Strict  Isolation, 
Each  Contribnting  Certain 
Known  Qnalities 


CHDSSED 


FOH 

CAIVIVIIVG 

FHEEZmG 

MARKET 

GARDEN 


•.  **  AN  ISOLATED  COMMERCIAL  CROSSING  FIELD 


PRDDIJEES  A  HYDRm  DF#XEELLENT  OGAIITY 
AND  DEreaiADILITY 


m  STEADY 
NATION  WIDE 
DEMAND 

DLOOD 

TELLS! 


GOLDEN  CROSS  HYBRID 


HOGERS  BHDS.  SEED  EDMPANY 


